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Unvber THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
President—The Eart or DupLey. 

The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and 
Associates, will take place at the INSTITUTION, on THURSDAY EVENING 
next, the 24th inst., commencing at Eight o'clock. 

WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, Principal. 

Royat Acapemy oF Music, 4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


Mss EDWARDS begs to announce herr MATINEE 
MUSICALE will take place at the BeetHoven Rooms, 27, Harley Street, 
Tuts Day June 19th, at Half-past Two o'clock, when she will be assisted by the 
following eminent artists :—Mdlles, Enequist and Valesca de Facius, Messrs. Penna, 
Oberthiir, Pezze, Lazarus, Campana, Emile Berger, etc. Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. 
Tickets and programmes to be had at Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
ae the principal Musicsellers; and of Miss Edwards, 134, Ebury Street, Eaton 
uare. 








UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE oF 
Their Royal Highnesses the PRINCE and PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Their Royal Highnesses the PRINCE and PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Her — Highness the DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE, 
His Serene Highness the PRINCE OF TECK, and 
Her Royal Highness the PRINCESS MARY OF TECK, 


R. BENEDICT’S THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 


CONCERT, Jone 23rd, St. JAmes’s Hatt. To commence at Half-past One 
agg Saye few Stalls on the Platform, near the Pianos, £1 1s. each; Reserved 
eats, 10s. 6d. ; Back Balcony, 5s.; Gallery, 3s.; at the principal Libraries and 
Musicsellers, at Austin’s Ticket Office, and of Mr. Benedict, 2, Manchester Square, W. 


UNE 28rd.—_Mr. BENEDICT’S ANNUAL MORN- 
ING CONCERT, Sr. Jamus’s Hatt. Artists—Madame Adelina Patti, Mdlle. 
Vanzini, Mdlle. Sinico, Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Volpini, Madame Monbelli, 
Mdlle. Liebhart, Mdlle. Carola, Mdlle. Anna Regan, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Rose 
Hersee, Miss Bailey, and Madame Rudersdorff, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Mdlle. 
Scalchi, Mdlle. Goetze, Mdlle. Drasdil, Madame Patey, Miss Elena Angele, Miss 
Watts, Miss Jenny Pratt, and Madame Sainton-Dolby ; Signori Mongini, Naudin, 
Gardoni, and Bettini, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Signori Foli, 
Bagagiolo, Verger, Gustave Garcia, Jules Lefort, Bossi, Mr. Patey, Herr Wallen- 
reiter, Mr. Maybrick, and Mr. Santley. The Swedish Vocal Quartet Singers. 
Pianoforte, Mdlile. Carreno, Mr. Benedict, Mr. Osborne, Mr. F. H. Cowen, and 
M. J. Wieniawski; violin, Madame Norman-Neruda; violoncello, Signor Piatti ; 
harp, Mr. J. Thomas. Conductors, Messrs. W. G. Cusins, Li Calsi, Randegger, 
Pinsuti, Bevignani, Benedict, E. Berger, W. Carter, and W. Ganz. Doors open at 
12.30 precisely. A few Stalls on the platform, near the pianos, 21s, each; Unre- 
served Balcony, 5s.; Upper Balcony and Unreserved Orchestra, 3s. 


IGNOR BELLINI begs to announce to the Nobility 
and Gentry that his GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take place at the 
QueeEn’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, ou WEDNESDAY, June 30th, 1869, to 
commence at Three o’clock. Vocalists—Mdlle. Ricci, Miss Edith Wynne, Mdlle. 
Davide, and Miss Lucy Franklein; Signor Larocca, Signor Bellini, Mr. Lloyd, and 
Signor Gardoni. Solo instrumentalists—pianoforte, Signor Tito Mattei ; violoncello, 
Signor Albert; violin, Signor Risegari; harp, Mr. J. B. Chatterton (harpist to her 
Majesty the Queen); concertina, Signor Giulio Regondi. Accompanists—Signor 
Raime, Signor Pilotti, Mr. Shedlock, and Signor Bianchi. Erard’s Grand Piano- 
forte, Stalls, £1 1s.; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Unreserved Seats, 5s.; Orchestra, 
2s. 6d. Tickets to be had at Mitchell’s Royal Library, and Robert Ollivier's, Old 
Bond Street; Chappell’s, 50, New Bond Street; Novello, Ewer, & Co.’s, 1, Berners 
Street; and of Mr. Hall, at the Rooms. 


ADAME RABY-BARRETT will sing “ PARTO,” 

(La Clemenza di Tito), at her Evening Concert, Monday, June 2Ist, at 

Willis's Rooms. Clarionet Obbligato, Mr. Henry Lazarus, Tickets to be ob- 

tained at all the principal Musicsellers, and at Madame Raby-Barrett's, 49, Kensing- 
ton Gardens Square. 

















ARLEY DRAMATIC CLUB, 27, Harley Street. 

On Sarurpay, the 26th June, Orrensacn’s popular operetta, “ LISCHEN 

D FRITZCHEN,” will be performed. Characters — Lischen, 
Royd; Fritzchen, Mr. Stanley Betjemann., 


Miss Jessie 


With other entertainments, Musical 


HOLBORN THEATRE ROYAL. 
BARRY SULLIVAN, Sore Lesszz anp Manaczn. 





Every Evening at 7.30, the very Laughable Farce of 


THE SMOKED MISER. 


At 8 o'clock, Suzrmay’s Inimitable Comedy of the 


SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


Barry Sullivan, George Honey, J. C. Cowper, W. H. Stephens, Chas, Coghlan, 
David Evans, Lin Rayne, A. Bernard, W. Arthur, F. Harland, &c, Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin, Miss Louisa Thorne, Miss Jane Rignold, Miss Amy Fausitt, and Mrs, Charles 
Horsman. Acting manager, AinsLEY SULLIVAN. 


R. EDWARD MURRAY (Baritone) will sing at 

Mr. Benedict’s Grand Annual Morning Concert at St. James's Hall, on Wed- 

nesday next, at the Hall-by-the-Sea Margate, July 3rd; and the West London Rifle 

Volunteers Concert, St, James’s Hall, on Wednesday evening, July 7th. All letters 

respecting Engagements for Provincial Tours, Oratorios, Concerts, to addressed 

to the care of Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, 
Regent Street, W. 


| ERR SJODEN (Swedish Harpist) has the honour to 
announce his FIRST CONCERT, in the Hanover Square Rooms, Mowpar, 
July 5th, to commence at Three o’clock.—112, Park Street, Grosvenor Square. 


R. CHARLES STANTON‘ will sing Ascuzr’s 
jon ee at Madame Raby-Barrett’s Concert, at Willis’s Rooms, 


HER REICHARDT will sing his new and admired 
Sra tne “OF THEE I THINK” (“Ich denke dein "), at Herr Ganz’s Concert, 


M R. STANLEY BETJEMANN (by permission of 

Messrs. Bradwell & Field, Royal Charing Cross Theatre) is open to Engage- 
ments to sing in Oratorios and Concerts. For Terms and Lessons, address—651, 
Mornington Roal, N.W. 


R. STANLEY BETJEMANN will sing Wetiieron 
Beons ——_ new serenade, “‘ WAKE, LINDA, WAKE,” at the Beethoven 


Mé: W. H. CUMMINGS will sing “ THE MESSAGE,” 


accompanied by the composer, M. BLuMENTHAL, at Madame Cellini's concert, 
Hanover Square Rooms, on Thursday, the 24th June, 


R. WALTER REEVES will sing Ascuer’s popular 


Romance, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU,” at Hammersmith, June 26. 


ERR GANZ will play his admired Pianoforte Solo, 
“LA VOGLIA” (Mazurka de Concert), at Mdlle. Enequist’s Concert, St. 
George's Hall, July 3. : 


gene OR GUSTAVE GARCIA is open to engagements 
kK for Concerts, &c., until the 5th of July, after which date he will sing at the 
Royal Standard Theatre for Twelve Nights in English Opera, with Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Communications to be addressed to the care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
ary Street, or to Signor Garcia, at his residence, 19, Wellington Road, St. John's 



































Wo 
\ f ADAME MONTSERRAT (Contralto) is open to En- 
gagements for Concerts, Oratorios, etc. For terms and particulars res 

Lessons, address—Madame Montserrat, care of Lamporw Cocx & Co., 63, New Bo 


Street, W. 


ISS THEED respectfully informs the Nobility and 
Gentry that she continues to give Instruction in Singing and the Pianoforte, 








director—Mr, Nicolas Mori. 





at her own residence, or at the houses of pupils,5, Duke Street, Portland Place, W. 
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Mss BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communi- 


cations respecting engagements with his Pupil, _ ane Emmett, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TENNIELLI CALKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N 


M:: CHARLES STANTON (Tenor) is open to en- 


gagements for concerts, ete. Address—10, Duke Street, Bas sod Place, W. 








M&: ADOLPHE GANZ begs to announce that he still 
continues to score Operas, Cantatas, and Single Arias, for full or small 
Bands, on moderate terms. Apply to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co. .» Music Pub- 
lishers, 244, Regent Street; or at Mr. A. Ganz’s residence, 37, Golden Square. 





ARRIVAL. 
R. EMILE BERGER is now in London for the 


id Season. Address—Care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 
ondon, 


ERR FERDINAND LUDWIG hasarrived in London 


for the Season, and purposes giving Lessons on the Pianoforte and in Singing. 
Address—1, Albert Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


R. LANSDOWNE OCOTTELL’S MUSICAL 

ACADEMY. Prospectus—Opinions of the Press—and Concerts, &c., upon 

receipt of stamped envelope, Professional Students brought out upon mutual terms, 
Norfolk Road House, Bayswater. 


NEW SONGS BY FANNY ARMYTAGE. 


BEACON LIGHTS 3 av oe ce see on ee Pr 5.” On 
THE MARINER'S CHILD ., ae “oe .. 38 


London: Lamporn Cock & in. 63, ‘New E Bond Street, 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS. 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 


PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS 
By HENRY KOWALSKI. 


: EDITIONS FRANCAISES. 
MARCHE HORGROISE. Played by the composer with aeolian 
success at the St. James's Theatre and at his own concert . 
L'AVEU. Valse Brillante 
SOUVENIR DE CHAMPIGNY. Valse Brillante 
ELFRIDE. Polka Mazurka 
VILLANELLE. Op.6. F se 
LA DANSE DES FARFARDETS |. 
SOLITUDE, Premier Nocturne 
DANS LES BOIS. Morceau de Salon. 
DON JUAN, Paraphrase oe 
LE ROUET. rete imitatif... 
CHIMERES. Caprice Tremolo Pa 
LE ROULIS. Caprice Maritime ‘ 
LA FEE AUX PERLES, Caprice de > Genre 
TRIANON. Caprice Menuet . 
MARCHE TURQUE, Caprice 
LES RAPIDES. Caprice Etude 
MEDITATION. Caprice de Genre 
DANSE DES DRYADES. Caprice ‘Scherzo ox a os oe 
LA MALMAISON. Caprice Gavotte 
GALOP DE BRAVOURE. As played by the composer with distinguished 
success at the St. James's Theatre and at his own concert .. 




















As played by the composer... 


T ATMATROHAMANAATARHDAIRAAAL 
@ @nemeoocococoaaccoacococ™ 





H, EISOLDT’ $ NEW any rine 
“BRIDAL BHLLS,” 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Price 4s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, Composed by H. E1soxpr : = 
PLAYFUL NAIADES. As played by Mdlle. Krebs... 4 
GRANDE VALSE DE CONCERT. 4s played by Herr Kuhe ove 4 
WINGED STEPS. Mazurkadeconcert .., eee eee oe & 
SPRING TIME. Polka de concert ... - 4 
NORD- DBUTSCHER-BUNDES-MARCH. | “Dedicated ‘to the King Y Solo 4 
Of Prussians, 0 = a oe ay eee eer ee) ee 


ooecoco® 


Edited by H. Etsoupt 

CzERrny’s 92 25 INDISPENSABLE STUDIES for ‘the PIANOFORTE ... 10 
Scuusert’s (F.) 16 GERMAN DANCE MEASURES, As played by Mr. 

Charles Hallé. In 2 books ée each 3 

Scuvmann’s (R.) REPOSE. Noctur oo 9 

Ganpr's (N. 3} VALSE EXPRE capnicciErio, and i SCHERZO™ oo 8 

Mosouetzs’(I.) VALSE EXPRESSIVE ... ove 4 


NEW PIANO MUSIC BY GOUNOD. 


oe oe oe 


ecco oo 





“SOUVENANCE.” Nocturne pour Piano - ma .. Price 6s. 0d. 
“LE Strate. Suite de Valses, pour Piano . aa os 9-68. Od, 
Ditto, as a Piano Duet . . os » «15, Gd. 


* Editions ‘de Choudens, Paris, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, oe Street W, 








“OF THEE I THINK.” 


(ICH DENKE DEIN.) 


HERR REICHARDTS NEW SONG. 


PRICE 4s. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 











LoNDon : , j 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREET, W. 


“SUNSHIN GH,” 
MARSHALL HALL BELL’S NEW SONG. 


‘“‘ SunsHine” was rapturously encored when sung at the composer’s concert by 
Miss Robertine Henderson, and is published, price 3s,, by 
Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street. 


THE ART OF SINGING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, : 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. i 


A Crivellian method upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANKLEIN and those of other successful pupils, 3 
Full Music size, 7s, g 
London: Hammonp & Co, (late JuLuien), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his t 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. f 


Just Published, 


NEW SONG BY BALFE. 
“SHE STOOD IN THE SUNSHINE.” 


BALLAD. 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN. 
The Music by M. W. BALFE. } 


Price 3s, 
London : Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 
‘ON THe LAB.” 
REVERIE for the PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 


Handsomely Illustrated. Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








ee 














* And richly, by the blue lake’s silver beach, 
The woods were bending with a reach, 
And o’er the vale with gentle swell, 
The music of the village bell 
Came sweetly to the echo-giving hills.”"—Longfellow. 


THE VOCAL SONATA. 


Composed by CHARLES FOWLER. 
Price 10s. 
A new edition of this celebrated Composition for Soprano Voice and Piano is now 
ready. Price to the Profession, 2s. 6d. Send stamps or P, O. Order to the Author, 
Vitta MENTONE, Torquay, 








*¢ A Sonata in full proportion."—7he Times. 
“This beautiful and original work seems likely to run throngh many editions, to 
judge from its constantly increasing success.”"—T7crquay Directory. 


DALMAINE & CO.’'S 
NEW WORK UPON THE ART OF 


TUNING 
THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM 


Wherein the chief requisites for making a Good Tuner are clearly illustrated by 
Scales, Trials, etc , upon both systems, new and old, 


BY AN EMINENT TUNER. 
Price One Shilling. 








London: D’ALMAINE & CO., 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, WALMER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, W. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
And of all Book and Musicsellers, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


About this period of the year we are accustomed to expect little 
novelty at the Opera. London is full, and every one who cares for this 

ticular sort of amusement will attend once or twice, if not oftener, 
in order to see what is going on. Subscribers, moreover, are rarely 
absent from their stalls, or boxes, and last, not least, there being no 
longer two houses to choose from, amateurs must be satisfied to put up 
with whatever they can obtain at the one which now represents the two 
in coalition. That, for the most part, amateurs are sufficiently well 
entertained, is true; for, while on certain nights they may hear Madame 
Adelina Patti in her most admired characters, and on others Mdlle. 
Christine Nilsson in hers, the consideration of minor questions is put 
asidé; and, not to speak of occasional shortcomings in the general 
ensemble, still less of the almost total absence of novelty, few complaints 
are audibly uttered. Such is the spell exercised by youth, genius, and 
agreeable personal qualifications combined. ‘The deep poetry and 
dramatic expression of Fidelio, the classic sublimity of Medea, the 
gorgeous and picturesque beauty of Guillaume Tell (three of the 
grandest productions of the musical art, as applied to operatic purposes) 
weigh as nothing in comparison. And we cannot fairly shut our eyes 
to the fact that, in these days, the attraction of opera (Italian opera at 
all events) is not the music, but the requisites, physical and artistic, of 
those to whom in each work are assigned the chief female characters. 
We say “female characters” advisedly, remembering that just at 
present that musically potent voice of man which we are used to 
denominate ‘‘tenor” has on the Italian lyric stage few adequate 
representatives, and we might equally have said female ‘ soprano,” for a 
like reason, seeing that we have no contralto of any eminence to speak 
of. Thus within the last fortnight crowded audiences have assembled 
together to hear Madame Patti in the Sonnambula, the Barbiere, and 
Don Giovanni, and to hear Malle. Nilsson in Faust e Margherita, Martha, 
and the Zraviata. Signor Cagnoni’s Don Bucefalo, as we anticipated, 
has been withdrawn from the bills, and this not merely because neither 
Malle. Nilsson nor Madame Patti took any part in it—although, had Don 
Bucefalo been something better than the most trivial of farces, its life, on 
that account alone, would, we candidly believe, have been none the less 
evanescent. Nevertheless, all this merely tends to establish the more 
firmly a conviction we have long entertained—that two Operas might 
exist and flourish provided one of them would devote itself solely to the 
production of those masterpieces which of necessity outlive singers, 
and the other to works best calculated for exhibiting the talents of the 
accepted prime donne of the hour. If an operahouse were vigorously 
conducted on the same principles as the Monday Popular Concerts, 
there could, in our opinion, be small risk ofits ultimate success. There 
is a public in this great metropolis for Medea and such like compositions, 
just as there is a public for the more costly enterprises in which the 
cherished vocalists take part; and though we might regret never to 
hear such consummate artists as Madame Patti and Mdlle. Nilsson in 
music worthier their abilities than that which they chiefly delight 
to sing, we should have no objection, from time to time, to enjoy such 
music as they ignore, or are made to ignore, even without their 
invaluable co-operation. 

Not, however, further to digress, at least one opera has been revived 
since we last wrote—an opera welcome to every musician and every 
amateur. La Gazza Ladra has not been played at Covent Garden since 
June, 1863, when it was brought out for Mdlle, Adelina Patti, who 
created an impression in the charming character of Ninetta still vividly 
remembered. Written for the Scala (Milan) in 1817, the music of La 
Gazza Ladra is upwards of half a century old; but, though in certain 
passages (unlike the perennial Barbiere), to the apprehension of some, a 
little old-fashioned, the perpetual freshness of its unceasing melody, the 
ingenious construction of its concerted pieces, and the strong dramatic 
feeling distinguishing it from first to last will always claim a greater or 
less degree of admiration. Then the simple and touching story, which, 
in France, as the Pie Voleuse, and, in England, as the Maid and the 
Magpie, has, time out of mind, been familiar, must invariably excite 
another kind of interest. The day is gone by fora thoroughly efficient 
distribution of parts in the Gazza Ladra, when not only Ninetta 
could boast a representative in Grisi or Malibran, Gianetto (Ninetta’s 
lover) in Mario, Ferdinand (her father, the deserter) in Tamburini, the 
Podest’ (that cruel and unprincipled magistrate) in Lablache or 
Ronconi, and Pippo (the servant) in Alboni. For such another 
distribution we may vainly look ; but, in its inevitable absence, there is 
consolation in finding at least one of the men’s characters —that of the 
soldier-father (originally performed by the renowned florid baritone, 
Philippo Galli), to save whom Ninetta not merely sacrifices her good 
Name, but imperils her life—so admirably represented, both in a vocal 
and a histrionic sense, as it now is by our great English baritone, Mr. 

tley, who, besides imparting life and vigour to the character, 
executes the music as well as even Tamburini, the greatest Fernando 
in memory, could execute it, when Tamburini was Tamburini. We 








felt compelled to say as much as this last year, when La Gazza Ladra was 
mong for the clever young American singer, Mdile. Clara Louise 

<ellogg, at Her Majesty’s Opera(Drury Lane), under the direction of 
Signor Arditi ; and we are glad to be furnished with an opportunity of 
reiterating our opinion. Why Mr, Santley should have passed over the 
air allotted to Fernando (“ Oh colpo impensato”) we are at a loss to 
divine. He is so thoroughly a master of the legitimate Italian style of 
singing that the florid music of Rossini comes as easily to him as the 
rest. ‘This was, however, not the only omission on the occasion about 
which we write. The scene where Isaaco, the cunning Jew peddler, 
of whom, with his accustomed tact, Mr. C. Lyall makes a quaint bit 
of character, purchases of Ninetia the spoon and fork, stamped with 
the unlucky initials, “ F. V” (the name of Ninetta’s father, to whom 
they belong, being Fernando Villabella, that of her master, to whom 
they do not belong, Fabrizio Vingradito), was also cut out—with what 
intent we are unable to guess, inasmuch as the incident is essential to 
the progress of the story. The other parts in La Gazza Ladra, with a 
single exception, are by no means satisfactorily filled ; Signor Corsi does 
little or nothing with the music of Giannetto, while Signor Bottero does 
so much too much with that of the Podesta that, what with his 
incurable vibrato, which some persist in criticizing as an abuse, rather 
than pitying as an incurable malady, the result of bad early practice, 
his loud and by no means harmonious voice, and other defects, he spoils 
nearly all the concerted music in which he has a share. The 
most regrettable instance the other night was the melodious trio, “Oh 
nume benefico,” which, with coadjutors no less accomplished than 
Madame Patti and Mr. Santley, was sadly compromised by the new bass, 
and this in spite of the “ encore,” which—unhappily, if encores be 
meant to signify that something has been unusually well done—followed 
as a matter of course. Let “ Oh nume benefico ” and the trio of masks 
in Don Giovanni be sung how they may, an “encore” is almost a 
certainty. So much for tradition; so much also for music the tuneful 
flow of which can hardly under any circumstances be wholly effaced. 
As a piece of acting the Podesta of Signor Bottero was sensible enough, 
but so destitute of humour that there was nothing to compensate for the 
moral hideousness of the character. Never, perhaps, was the loss of 
that versatile actor, Signor Ronconi, so regretted. Nor can the Pippo 
of Mdlle. Grossi fairly be praised. As an actress this lady does not 
shine; and we need hardly say that a Pippo who is not to a certain 
extent lively misses the mark. The music of Rossini is ill suited to 
the contralto voice, heavy and seemingly unmanageable while rich in 
quality, with which this lady is endowed. Weare chary of comparisons ; 
yet we cannot refrain from stating that, in our opinion, Mdlle. Scalchi 
(Mr. Mapleson’s contralto) would have been much hetter. , 

But to come to the exception at which we have hinted. The Ninetta 
of Madame Patti, striking as it was in most respects six years ago, has 
been matured into something little short of perfection. Like every- 
thing this genuine artist undertakes, it has been carefully studied—so 
carefully that not a phase of it, musical or dramatic, has escaped 
attention. The conception of the“ could hardly have advan- 
tageously differed from that of Malibran and Grisi, inasmuch as their 
conception was manifestly the true one; but while Madame Patti (by 
instinct, for she could not possibly have seen either one or the other) 
adopts precisely the same reading, she imparts to it the charm of her 
own engaging individuality. Although the music, composed for a 
mezzo-soprano, is here and there a little too low for her voice, she sings 
it in perfection—from the glowing cavatina, “ Di piacer mi balz’ il cor,” 
in which Rossini’s Ninetta, like Bellini’s Amina, in ‘‘Come per me 
sereno,” and Donizetti’s Linda, in “O lucidi quest anima” (pale, 
though happy, counterfeits), gives expression to the fulness of her, as 
yet, uncheckered joy, to the end, when the guiltless heroine is restored 
to honour, happiness, and love, It would be impossible to imagine the 
famous “ Di piacer” delivered with more spontaneous hilarity, or its 
brilliant pendent, the cabaletia, “ Tutto sorridere,” with a realization 
more vivid and complete of the feelings intended to be conveyed. 
Few, indeed, now on the stage, can act while singing and sing while 
acting with the same ease and natural grace as Madame Patti. We 
need not follow her performance, scene by scene ; but it would be unfair 
not to call attention to her absolutely perfect acting in the first interview 
with the Podesta, where Ninetta has to read and, at the same time, to 
distort the meaning of the paper a literal explanation of which would 
be the betrayal of Fernando ; to the intense agony of her demeanour, 
when, in the finale to Act 1, she is forcibly carried off to prison for a 
deed of which she is innocent; or to her wonderfully touching 
portraiture of mental and physical prostration in the trial scene, and in 
that where she is escorted by soldiers to the place of execution (accom- 
panied by music which Rossini himself has not excelled)—each in its 
way a masterpiece of expression. In the last, more especially, there 
were genuine touches reminding us that the highest and subtlest 
dramatic art still owns an expositor in a young Italian songstress, 
equally at home, like the greatest of her predecessors, as her various 
assumptions have proved, in tragedy andcomedy. Enough that while 
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Madame Patti remains upon the stage La G@azza Ladra will always 
be welcome—both on its own account and on that ofa Ninetta who may 
bear comparison with any representative of the character we have 
known. ‘To descend from great things to small, a better Fabrizio than 
Signor Tagliafico has not been seen. This gentleman makes some- 
thing out of nothing with an art peculiarly his own. 

The operas during the week have been [7 Trovatore (Monday), the 
Fluguenots (Tuesday), Faust e Margherita (Thursday), and Jl Barbiere 
(last night). The production of Hamlet, to-night, will be virtually the 
first novelty of the season. 

ne) ene 
BERNHARD MOLIQUE. 

A slight memorial of one of the worthiest human beings that ever 
existed, and one of the most complete artists who have expressed 
themselves in Music, is due to the sterling merits of Bernhard 
Molique. Though no one could number him among the men of genius 
who have figured so brilliantly during the past half-century, his con- 
scientious working out of every talent-which he possessed by nature, and 
could improve by study, give the deceased that high place among his 
predecessors and contemporaries which it is fit and fair to claim for him 
now that his simple, laborious, and honourable life is over. 

He was born at Nuremburg in the year 1803, Tis father, a town 
musician (to which position there is no equivalent in England or in 
France), obliged the boy to make himself useful on many instruments 
—an admirable musical training. When he was fourteen years of age 
he was sent to Munich and placed under Rovelli, first violinist of the 
Royal Chapel. ‘Two years later he was in the orchestra of the Theatre 
An der Wien, at Vienna; subsequently he returned to the Bavarian 
capital, to succeed his master as first Court violinist, when only seventeen 
years of age. I have heard his contemporaries speaking of his playing 
at that time as something rash, daring, and brilliant in no common 
degree. But I must doubt the fidelity of such a character. It is more cer- 
tain thatthe sobriety and sedateness of his manner (unimpeachable as was 
his execution), and the strictly classical forms of his compositions, stood 
in the way of, his success at a time when such more showy but less solid 
men as Lefont, De Beriot, and Paganini were abroad. After travelling 
for some years as a virtuoso, he took up his abode in Stuttgardt. There 
he was resorted to and consulted as a master of his instrument. On 
the breaking out of the troubles in Germany, encouraged by the respect 
shown him during previous visits to this country, he took that 
resolution which is always perilous in one whose nationality is distinct 
and whose habits are formed—of changing his country, and settled 
himselfin England. Here there was no occupation for him analogous 
to that he had left in his own land. But it was admirable to see how 
he conformed himself to our requirements. Incessantly—too inces- 
santly—occupied with composition, for “all sorts and conditions” of 
musicians, and as a matter of nature and conscience always doing his 
best, never debasing the standard he had set for himself, with a view to 
popular requirements, Herr Molique undertook the exhausting duties 
of a professor of harmony and composition. That he was singularly 
happy in his pupils may be seen in future records of English music and 
musicians. No one profited by his teaching who did notesteemand regard 
the man, apart from his lessons. This, be it said without indelicacy, was 
proved emphatically and gratefully, when his tired hand could write no 
longer, and his tired brain had to take rest beyond the contest and 
turmoil of London. He died quietly, at home, after a long period of 
bodily and mental decay, “among his own people,” without, it is 
hoped, a want or a care. 

To appraise his value as a composer is not an easy task. His favourite 
work, Abraham an elaborate oratorio, proves, after all that could be said 
and sung about it, to be little more than a reflex of Hlijah. His violin 
concertos, I believe, will wear,—so long, at least, as any show-music can 
wear. After the one by Beethoven, and the one by Mendelssohn, there 
are few, if any, works of the kind in which fancy and classical texture 
are so happily combined. Some of his songs are charming. “If o’er 
the boundless sky” (so capitally sung by Miss Masson), and “The 
Gondolier Song,” are as good asany contribution to the world of German 
song-writers ever made—Schubert’s not excepted. 

To end, Bernhard Molique was, as a man, childlike, gracious, unsus- 
pecting, unselfish, without bitterness; and this is remarkable, when the 
worth of his labours and the smallness of his gains are considered. 

Henry F. Cuorey. 

[We cannot agree with Mr. Chorley about Abraham, which, 


according to our judgment, was much, very much, more than “ : 
reflex of Elijah.”—Ep. M. W.] ian ay . 





AmstERDAM.—M. van Lier, manager and proprietor of the Grand 
Theatre, has erected a new and elegant theatre, called Van Lier’s 
Theatre, which was opened on the 15th of last month, It will hold 
nearly two thousand persons. 





MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD’S PIANOFORTE 
RECITALS. 
(From the ** Queen,” June 12.) 


Hummel is one of those pianoforte composers who have been resuscitated by 
Madame Arabella Goddard. The neglect of this celebrated musician, one of 
the finest pianists of his time, is unaccountable. He was a favourite pupil of 
Mozart. Of Hummel the remark has been frequently made, that no composer 
for the piano has ever more thoroughly comprehended the genius of the instru- 
ment. Hummel’s faculty of improvization was as ready as his execution was 
facile ; his mechanism was indeed perfect, and his works effected a transformation 
in the writing for the pianoforte. He suffered, like other great artists, from 
being the contemporary of Beethoven. The septuor of Hummel has survived 
his residence in England, but his concerto and sonatas have been terribly ne- 
glected. All thanks to our English pianist for presenting such a noble touch of 
Hummel as is exhibited in his grand sonata in D major, Op. 106. From the 
traditions handed down of Hummel—for he died only in 1837—it was not 
difficult to come to the conclusion that the instinct of Madame Goddard to 
seize upon the salient points of a composer's imaginings must have been in full 
force on the 8rd inst., for her reading was essentially Hummelish. This faculty 
of identifying herself with all schools is clear evidence of intellectual power. 
To follow notation with metronomical accuracy is not the only quality to be looked 
for from a great player—there must be fancy and feeling to create and realize 
the composer’s varied themes ; and these are elements in Madame Goddard’s 
performances, which have grown with time and experience since she was the 
child prodigy. Her programme of the 3rd included Dussek’s sonata in B flat 
major, No. 1, Op. 46, executed for the first time in public, and which took 
immensely with the auditory. Besides the two sonatas, four fugues—by Eberlin 
(a novelty), Scarlatti (“The Cat”), Handel, and J. S. Bach the glorious ; four 
studies, by J. B. Cramer, Steibelt, Cipriani Potter, and Sterndale Bennett; a 
romance and a barcarole by Mendelssohn, a nocturne by Field (B flat), and a 
valse (D flat), were performed. But the sensation of the day, after Hummel, 
was the Presto continuo from the Seven Characteristic Pieces by Mendelssohn. 
No description can afford an adequate idea of the electric speed at which this 
presto was played, every note, however, being quite clear and distinct. It was 
a worderful exhibition of mechanism, without a flaw. Miss Annie Edmonds 
was the vocalist, and Mr. Benedict the accompanist, as usual. 

—o 
(From the ** Atheneum,” June 12.) 

The quasi-novelties at Madame Arabella Goddard’s second recital consisted 
of a sonata in B flat, by Dussek, a good example of the Austrian pianist’s 
excellent manner; a toccata in D, by Eberlin, followed by an admirably conducted 
fugue ; and Sebastian Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in I’, from the second book. 
The pianist also played Scarlatti’s well-known ‘Cat’s Fugue,” and one by 
Handel, as well as four studies by various masters; specimens of Field and 
Chopin; aud three of Mendelssohn’s most fascinating pieces, including the 
exquisite romance, “The Rivulet.” All these many-styled compositions were 
rendered with rare intelligence ; but the lady’s powers were best displayed in 
Hummel’s fine sonata in D—a most thankful piece for a qualified player. The 
attention of the audience was noteworthy—alike creditable to themselves and 
complimentary to the performer. 





—— 0 


ORATORIO CONCERTS 


An extra concert, complimentary to Mr. Barnby was given in St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday, the oratorio being Handel’s Jephtha. Both 
the occasion and the choice of work had a sufficient raison d’étre. Mr. 
Barnby, who has carried out his original programme without flinching, 
and who shows himself more and more apt at learning a conductor’s part, 
deserved a benefit; while putting forward the novelty which has 
distinguished his campaign accorded well with the “ fitness of things.” 
So thought the public, who mustered in strong force, and were prodigal 
with applause, The principal singers, Miss Banks, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby (locum tenens for Mr. Sims Reeves, absent through severe 
illness), and Herr Stepan, did various justice to their respective parts. 
Of Miss Banks we had something to say—which need not be repeated— 
in our notice of the first performance. Miss Elton laboured zealously 
at the fine airs allotted to Jephtha’s wife, and was much applauded after 
“ Let other creatures die.” It would be unfair to specify what was 
wanting in Mr. Vernon Rigby’s Jephtha, he having undertaken the part 
at “very brief notice.” We may, however, state that a determined 
attempt was made to encore “ Waft her, angels,” which Mr. Rigby, with 
greater determination, resisted. Herr Stepan did the little that fell to 
him in his best manner. With a few exceptions, the choruses were 
well sung, but the orchestra here and there wanted precision. 

The concerts will be resumed in December, when another and yet 
another novelty are promised. Good, and yet again—good. 








Napes.—A new opera, Armando e Maria, by Signor Carlo Alberti, 
has been produced with success at the Teatro dei Fiorentini. The 
principal artists were Signora Spezia, Signori Aldighieri and Zaccometti. 
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JUDAISM IN MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 425.) 


It would really not be uninstructive for the history of our civilization 
to follow carefully these wonderful works of conversion, since they have 
led to the formation, in the domain of music, a domain hitherto so 
gloriously occupied by Germans, of a strangely ramified party, composed 
of the most different elements, and the members of which appear to 
have simply assured themselves mutually of impotence and unpro- 
ductivity. 

You will now, my dear Madam, first ask how it happened that the 
indisputable success which I achieved, and the friends whom, after all, 
my works openly procured me, could not in any way be employed to 
combat these hostile machinations ? 

This cannot be easily or shortly answered. First of all hear what 
happened to Franz Liszt, my best friend, and most zealous champion. 
It was precisely through the magnanimous self-confidence which he 
exhibited in every matter that he provided his opponents, who were 
cautiously on the watch, and took advantage of the most trivial and 
subordinate things, with the very weapons which they wanted. What 
the latter so ardently desired, namely: the elimination of the question 
about Judaism, a question which so irritated them, was agreeable to 
Liszt, also, but, of course, for a directly contrary reason, namely: 
because he wished to see an honourable dispute on art free from 
embittered personal feeling, while it was the interest of his opponents 
to keep concealed the motive of a dishonourable conflict, the cause of 
the calumnies directed against us. Thus, then, this fermenting element 
in the movement was left untouched by us as well as by the opposite 
party. On the other hand, it was a jocular notion of Liszt’s to accept 
the nickname of “ Musicians of the Future,” which had been applied 
to us in ridicule, in the same way that the name of “ gueux” was 
accepted by the Netherlanders. Genial traits like these, on the part 
of my friend, were extremely acceptable to his opponents; the latter 
had now, on this point, scarcely any necessity for further calumny, and 
through the “ Musicians of the Future,” it was a very easy task to 
attack an artist like him, so impetuous both in his life and in his pro- 
ductions. With the defection of a hitherto warmly devoted friend, a 
great violin-virtuoso, on whom the shield of Medusa appears at last to 
have taken effect, there commenced against Franz Liszt, a man, in 
every respect, magnanimously careless, that raging agitation, which 
finally brought about the disappointment of his hopes and the spirit of 
bitterness, owing to which he abandoned for ever his splendid efforts 
to found in Weimar an abode where music might be supported and 
promoted. 

Now, my dear Madam, are you not as much surprised at the perse- 
cution to which our great friend was subjected, as at that which overtook 
me ?—You might, perhaps, be deceived by the fact that, owing to the 
brilliancy of his outward artistic career, Liszt had certainly drawn down 
upon himself the envy of different people, especially of his German col- 
leagues, who had stuck by the way, and that, moreover, by his abandon- 
ment of the career of a virtuoso, and by his appearance for which, up to 
that time, he had been simply preparing, of a creative artist, he excited, in 
atolerably intelligible manner, a doubt that very easily arose, and, there- 
fore was easily to be fostered by envy, as to his fitness for the fresh 
vocation he had chosen. I think, however, that I shall be in a position 
to prove, by means of something on which I shall subsequently touch, 
that, if we search to the very bottom of the matter, we shall find that 
these doubts, precisely as, in my case, my supposed theories, were used 
simply as an excuse for a war of persecution; just as with the latter, 
it was sufficient to examine attentively the former, and weigh them 
against the correct impression of our productivity, to perceive that the 
question rested upon an entirely different point; we might then form 
an opinion, discuss the matter, and speak for or against it; something 
would, at any rate, have come of such a course. But this was exactly 
what was not desired ; nay, this careful examination of the new phe- 
nomena was just what our opponents wished to prevent; on the 
contrary, with a vulgarity of expression and of insinuation, the like of 
which has never been known under similar circumstances, they so 
howled and roared in the wide domains of the press that it was entirely 





out of the question to come to a human verbal explanation. And, 
therefore, I assure you, that what Liszt also underwent, springs from the 
effect produced by the article on “ Judaism in Music.” 

But this did not strike even us at first. There are, at all times, so 
many interests determining people to oppose new phenomena, nay, to 
brand unconditionally, as heretical, everything contained in them, that 
even we could not help supposing that we had to do, in this case, 
simply with slothfulness and the love of ease, which we had disturbed, 
felt by those who look upon art asa mere business, Since it was, above 
all in the press, and, moreover, in the large and leading political papers, 
that the hostile attacks appeared, those friends who were rendered 
anxious about the result of Liszt’s appearance, which now took place, as 
an instrumental composer, by the fact that the impartiality of the 
public was disturbed by these attacks, considered that they ought to 
adopt active measures ; with the exception, however, of a few mistakes 
which were committed, it was speedily evident that the most deliberate 
discussion of one of Liszt’s compositions could find no admittance in 
the larger papers, the entire space in which was already taken up and 
occupied by a hostile interest. Who now will seriously believe that 
such a course on the part of the great papers indicated apprehension, 
of the harm which might be inflicted by a new direction in art upon 
good old German taste for the latter? I have lived to find that, in 
an esteemed paper of this description, it was impossible for me to 
mention Offenbach in a manner appropriate in his case; who can, 
in this instance, believe in anxiety about German taste in art? To 
such a pitch did matters go; we were entirely excluded from the great 
German papers. Butto whom do these papers belong? Our liberals 
and men of progress have to pay dearly for being tarred by their 
opponents, the old conservative party with the same brush as Judaism 
and its specific interests ; when the Romish ultras enquire what right 
a press directed by the Jews can possess to take part in matters 
connected with the Christian church, there is a fatal meaning in their 
question, a meaning at any rate based upon a correct knowledge of 
the dependent position of the above papers. 

The strange thing in all this is that the fact is known 
to everyone; for who has not learnt it from his own experience? 
I cannot say how far this indisputable state of things extends to 
higher political affairs, though the Exchange affords a pretty evident 
indication; but in the domain of music, a domain abandoned to 
the most utterly worthless babble, sharp-sighted persons do not 
entertain the slightest doubt that everything is subjected to a most 
remarkable rule, which is carried out in such widely-ramified circles, 
and with such unanimous exactitude, as to lead us to believe in 
highly energetic organization and management. In Paris I found, 
to my surprise, that this most careful management was no secret; 
everyone there can relate the most wonderful traits in connection 
with it, especially with regard to the care, descending to the very 
smallest details, taken in order that the secret, which by being 
shared by too many persons concerned in it was exposed to become 
ventilated, might, at any rate, be protected from open denunciation, 
that every little hole, however small, through which it could find 
its way into a paper should be stopped up, even were this done by a 
visiting card dropped in the keyhole of a garret. Everyone, then, 
obeyed as in the best disciplined army during an engagement; 
you know the platoon firing which was directed against me in the 
Parisian press, and demanded by good taste in art—In London, 
I met in this respect, with greater openness. Mr. , the 
musical critic of the Times (just reflect how colossal and universal is the 
paper of which 1am speaking), assailed me immediately I arrived with 
a storm of insults, and did not hesitate in the course of his out- 
pourings against me, to hold me up to public indignation as the 
calumniator of the greatest composers, on account of their Judaism. 
With the English public, he had more to gain than to lose in im- 
portance by this discovery, on the one hand, in consequence of the 
great consideration enjoyed among the English by Mendelssohn, 
and, on the other, perhaps, in consequence cf the peculiar character of 
the English religion, which strikes competent judges as being based 
more upon the Old than upon the New Testament.—In St. Petersburgh 
and Moscow only did I find the ground of the n:usical press as 
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yet neglected by Judaism; I there experienced the wonderful fact of 
being taken up, for the first time, by the musical press in exactly the 
same way as by the public, whose kindly feelings for me the Jews 
had not been able to affect anywhere except in my native town, 
Leipsic, where the public simply stayed away from me altogether. 

In consequence of the laughable aspects of the matter, I have almost 
fallen into a jocular tone in this communication, but I must now give 
up that tone, if I would undertake, my dear Madam, in conclusion, to 
direct your attention to a very serious aspect of the matter, which 
aspect, probably, commences, even for you, exactly at the point where 
we turn from the persecution of me, to consider the effect of this 
remarkable persecution as far as it extends to our artistic spirit itself. 

( To be continued.) 


OC 


OPERA IN NEW YORK. 


Tae Traian Season—“ Luruine” 1x Potyator rorM—Orera Bourre 
In AmERIcCA—A GERMAN ENTERPRISE. 
New Yorks, June 1, 1869. 

The opera season in this city usually closes when that in London 
begins—with the flowers of May. For some years past Italian opera 
has done but poorly. During the late winter, Maretzek gave a season 
at the Academy of Music, in which Miss Kellogg and Madame La 
Grange were the prime donne. La Grange,a dozen years ago, was 
immensely popular here, and, during the late season sustained her 
reputation as Fides in Meyerbeer’s // Profeta, which was given in 
excellent style and had a fair success. 

The general prevalence of spectacular display and the prevailing 
taste for the ballet decided the management to undertake to compete 
with other theatres on these bases. James Fisk, jun., our railway 
king, provided the funds, Max Maretzek selected the artists, and 
Wallace’s Lurline was produced for the first time in America. The 
scenery was good and showy, closing with a gorgeous transformation 
scene, which elicited great applause. The ballet girls were the 
prettiest to be obtained, and the really beautiful troupe was led by 
Marie Bonfanti, the most graceful and elegant premiere danseuse in the 
country. 

Two full companies of singers were engaged, and the opera was 
given on alternate nights in English and Italian, the same chorus 
and orchestra serving for both. The English version led off, and on 
the first night all the prominent musicians of New York helped to 
swell the audience, the widow and son of the composer of the opera 
occupying a private box. Miss McCulloch, a young lady who is fast 
improving, and has a powerful yet sympathetic voice, was the Lurline. 
Mr. Brookhouse Bowler, who has played the part of Rudolf in London, 
took the same character in this representation, and his wife sang the 
small part of Ghiva, adding to the music a ballad from Wallace’s 
Desert Flower. Mr. G. F. Hall, an American who has studied in Italy, 
made a very good Gnome; and Mr. Arthur Matthison, who was cast 
for the small part of Wilhelm, showed how artistic taste can render a 
trifle prominent without being obtrusive. The important réle of 
Rheinberg was entrusted to Signor Orlandini, a popular singer with a 
rich baritone voice, who made a hit every night in A Father's Love, 
although his English pronunciation was at times decidedly original. 
His vocal range being limited, the recitatives were all altered to suit 
it. Otherwise his performance was excellent, and was deservedly 
applauded with unanimous cordiality. 

On the next evening the Italian version was given, with Agatha 
States, an American lady who studied in Florence, as Lurline ; Habel- 
mann, a pleasing but tame young German tenor as Rudolf ; Madame 
Testa, our favourite contralto, as Ghiva; Wilhelm Formes, a brother 
of Carl, as the Gnome; Reichardt, an experienced second tenor, as 
Wilhelm; and Antonucci, the basso, as Rheinberg. This troupe, too, 
received praise, though the tenor and bass were not equal to those of 
the English version. Miss States has a very rich, powerful voice, which 
told better in the concerted music, than Miss McCulloch’s, but, other- 
wise, she was less satisfactory. On the whole, the English company 
seemed better suited to the music of Wallace than did the Italian, in 
which, by the way, only one person was Italian by birth, 

It was supposed that the competition between these two troupes 
would arouse the languid interest of the public, but this result was 
not reached. The opera was kept on the stage for nearly three weeks 
(a successful, tawdry burlesque, with English half-clad blondes to sing 
slang songs, enjoys, in this city, a run of three months), and after a 
heavy, though not ruinous, loss it was withdrawn, and a compromise 
was Offered to those leading singers who had been engaged for a 
specified time. It is intended to reproduce the opera, with an im- 
proved cast, in the fall. The singing was really good enough, but the 
prime donne did not possess the magical power of great names, 








Parepa or Kellogg might have made Lurline a pecuniary success. It 
may be remarked here that the two rival companies, if they do not 
affiliate with exuberant affection, certainly harmonized very pleasantly, 
and behaved to each other as ladies and gentlemen should behave ; and 
those who know what sensitive creatures singers are, will acknowledge 
that this is by no means always the case. The audiences seemed to 
be equally balanced between the two representations, so that neither 
could claim special precedence in attracting the public. 

The Grand Opera Bouffe troupe, after a western tour, have returned 
to town, and opened at the French theatre with La Vie Parisienne. 
They produce this week Hervé’s Chilperic, for the first time in America, 
Another Bouffe troupe under the pay of Fisk, is giving Maillart’s 
Dragon de Villars, at the little Fifth Avenue Theatre. Tostee, a 
vocalist with a little weak voice, but plent~ of dash and spice, and wink 
and leer, and kick in her acting, has just taken a farewell of New York. 
She was the original Grand Duchess and Belle Héléne in this country, 
and was extremely popular, till eclipsed by Irma, another French 
singer of the same school. A number of German singers have 
associated themselves to give a summer season of opera at the Stadt 
or German theatre in the Bowery. They announce a round of familiar 
German operas with Bergmann as conductor; and if they can pay 
expenses they will give somejreally good performances as their numbers 
include several superior artists. 

TROVATOR. 


_——0-- 


THE NEW IMPERIAL OPERAHOUSE OF VIENNA. 
From our OriGInAL CoRRESPONDENT. 
(Continued from page 430.) 

As an operahouse this new edifice is undoubtedly one of the very 
best in Europe. The acoustics is excellent, and those who have 
asserted the contrary are mistaken for want of technical knowledge. 
Being accustomed to the old small room, and not yet acquainted with 
the new one, they have formed a wrong opinion under the influence of 
a meer delusion, like the singers, the orchestra and the kapellmeisters 
of the Imperial theatre. They do not know that the intenseness of the 
sound decreases always in proportion of the diminution of the density 
of the atmospherical air into which develops itself. According to my 
opinion as an artist, a large theatre is an absurdity. Be it dedicated to 
musical or dramatic performances, however perfectly built it may be, 
it is certain that the intenseness of the sound as well as the distinctness 
of the articulation must necessarily lose great deal of their esthetical 
importance. Consequently all that we can exact from the acoustics of 
a large room is the distinctness and the continuation of the sound, as 
well as the complete absence of an echo whatever. These are exactely 
the remarkable qualities of the new Imperial Operahouse of Vienna 
which faithfully repeats the finest nuances of the singers and the 
orchestra. 

The confusion, or acoustics imperfections observed during the first per- 
formances, as for instance the want of continuity of the sound, the 
deficience of the gradations in the nuances, as well as the absence of the 
melting between the different timbres, they are generated by other 
phisic, technical, and musical faults, which are not to be ascribed to 
the illustrious decayed, von der Niill and Siccardsburg, but to the defi- 
cience of the director of the music, Herr Kapellmeister Esser, as well 
as to the other two Kapellmeisters of the Imperial theatre, Proch and 
Dessoff. It would be a bare injustice to pretend scientific knowledge 
from the generality of the singers and the members of the orchestra, 
The whole responsability falls therefore upon Esser, who has been 
placed at the head of the musical departement of this establishment, 
not only to settle the mouvements and correct the faults of a new 
score, as well as to determinate the cuts to be adopted in to it, but to 
lead the esthetical musical proceeding of the Imperial Operahouse. 
This gentleman had consequently to know, that first of all the orchestra 
as well as the singers ought to study a new attague and a new emission 
of the sound, as well as a new plan of gradations of the nuances, quite 
different from the one they were accostumed to in the old theatre. 
Esser had to know that in a larger quantity of air the intensity of the 
sound of the string instruments decreases, while the intensity of the 
brass instruments increases. He had also to know that the wood wind 
instruments, like the singers, ought to adopt a new imboccatura, a new 
Cavata, as well as a new plan of nuances. Ksser had to strengthen the 
quartett more than he did, and had to concentrate and not divide it as 
he has done. Finally he had to study better the gradations of the 
nuances adapted to the acoustics of the new room, and drill the singers 
and the orchestra according to it. 

No other opera than Don Giovanni could have proved better the truth 
of my observations. ‘The principal effect of Mozart's scoring being 
based upon the quartett, and sounded very weak in proportion to the 
vastity of the room; and in consequence of the new arrangement of 
the orchestra already mentioned, it laked its principal and precious 
speciality : the fusion of the four timbres. In the tutti and piani, the 
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brass-instruments (however modestly emploied by Mozart) were pre- 
dominant, the quartett being to flaky and the intermediat timbres of 
the flutes, clarinets, hautboys, and bassoons quite insufficient. The 
rhytmical accents were incertain and sleepy, and the nuances wanted 
any gradation whatever. Poor old Proch, having lost his equilibrium, 
directed the opera groping along the whole time, in the middle of his 
brave orchestra, which he did not recognize, being incapable to impart 
the accostumed fusion and animation to it. 
As regard to the singers they proved more evidently the truth of my 
assertions: so that the strongest voices wanting the sostenuto, the 
portamento and the smorzo did not produce any effect whatever. Ro- 
kitansky was a sentimental Leporello, remarkable for its obstrusiveness, 
and its utter absence of genuine humour. Schmith (an acquaintance 
of the Covent Garden Aabitués) was the mordly-walking Gouverneur. 
Beck represented a vulgar Don Giovanni with legs and arms as stiff as 
his voice. Frau Dustmann once a good Donna Anna, is now falling 
into vulgarity, the more she loses her voice. Frau Wilt (also an 
occasional apparition at Covent Garden) was the unhappy Elvira, 
screaming out the whole evening asa bewitched. All those singers 
are what the German call coulisseureisseur, On the other hand, Walter 
Don Ottavio) as well as Mayerhofer (Masetto) both good singers, 
lling better the room with their comparatively small voices, and 
animating their singing through clear articulation and rhytmical pre- 
cision, earned deserved and general applauses. Fraulein Tellheim is 
avery poor mediocrity, both asa singer and actress, and she spoiled 
alltogether the charming part of Zerlina. 
It is not about the construction of the room that some alterations may 
take place to increase its sonority, but about the orchestra and the 
singers. And first of all the direction of the new Imperial Theatre 
must not forgett that the deficiences of these last would, both as singers 
actors come out naturally more in a larger room, and on a greater 
stage. It would require a new organization and a partizing of the 
pe according to the exigency of the new theatre, and it would 
be necessary to stock anew the troupe, the present one being unworthy 
of a first-rate theatre. It is true that there are many good voices, but 
according to the esthetical rules of the melo-dramatic art, the tenor 
Walter is the only fine singer belonging to the Imperial Operahouse 
of Vienna. And yet the Imperial Theatre of Vienna was once during 
more than a century, the first and very best of the world. 
Herr von Dingelstedt, a highly minded gentleman, celebrated 
author and poet, on accepting the place of manager of the 
Imperial theatre he requested that Esser ought to be engaged as 
artistich-director for the musical department; but his expectation 
has cruelly deceived! Esser is undoubtedly a excellent musician, 
but he lacks every eclectic and technical notion indispensable to the 
esthetical direction of a grand Operahouse. Ina word Esser of Vienna 
ought to be like Gevaert of the Grand Opera in Paris. 
A prologue written for the occasion by the director von Dingelstedt, 
a spoken by Fraulein Walter of the Burgtheater went before the 
Don Giovanni, during the three first nights. Let us say at once that 
the effect of this prologue was quite spoilt in consequence of the 
thousands of amputations made par ordre at the very last moment, 
under the frivolous pretence to avoid some political allusions. But 
the poet Franz Dingelstedt was sacrificed to the director Hofrath von 
Dingelstedt, and the mutilated manuscript was not taken back. The 
end of the prologue brought on the stage some groups of the different 
nationalities belonging to the Absburg Empire, with their picturesque 
costumes and colours, singing the Austrian national hymn. At this 
moment the whole public got up and turning towards the Imperial 
box they made a very hearty and clamorous ovation to the Empereur, 
the principal author as well as the generous donor of this magnificent 
monument, of which Vienna can be really proud. 
The prices for the three first performances were fabulous for Vienna. 
A box in the three first ranks costed 100 florins on the first night, 80 
on the second, and 60 on the third night, The receipt of the first 
night ammounted to nearly 14,000 florins, but the second performance 
was very badly attended. Beginning with the fourth performance, the 
prices have been settled to 20 florins for a box, 5 florins for a stall, etc., 
informing however the public that on some extraordinary occasions the 
direction may raise the prices. 
: SatvatorE Saverio BaupAssare, 








Coroanz.—A deputation of the leading inhabitants waited lately 
upon Herr Ferdinand Hiller to present an address, most numerously 
signed, begging him to re-consider his resolution, and not throw up his 
i as Capellmeister to the Town. There is every reason to believe that 

err Hiller will accede to this request, which affords so flattering a 
proof of the regard entertained for him by his fellow citizens, and he 
will, no doubt, do so the more readily as, according to report, the 
Corporation show every wish to come to whatever arrangement may 
meet his wishes. 





THE PEACE FESTIVAL. 


It will be seen by the following correspondence that Madame Parepa- 
Rosa is to sing at the Boston Jubilee :— 
“Bostox, May 10. 
“Dear Madame,—At a meeting of the Executive Committee, holden on Satur- 
day evening, it was unanimously voted that the services of the great lyric artist, 
Madame Parepa-Rosa, will be an invaluable acquisition to the Grand Army of 
Harmony, which will celebrate the restoration of Peace throughout America, 
in June, and the Committee are fully aware of the price which you very justly 
place upon such services. They are also sensible of the fact that no other solo 
singer possesses an organ of sufficient strength and compass to be heard in our 
Coliseum. Yet to some extent, they throw themselves upon your well- 
known liberality, and beg to invite you to unite in our celebration, in the hope 
that the sentiment, the occasion, and the circumstance of being able to sing in 
the largest music hall ever erected in this or any country, will induce you to 
make a generous concession from your usual terms. 
‘* Awaiting your response, I am, dear Madame, with much esteem, your 
obedient servant, “ Henry S. Parker, Secretary. 
“* Madame Parepa-Rosa.” 
[ Answer. ] 


“Tremont House, Boston, May 11, 1869. 
“Dear Sir,—It is with the sense of the greatest pleasure and gratification 
that I received your most flattering letter. I never felt any higher compliment 
than to be asked to add my co-operation to so great and worthy an object. I 
accept with the greatest pleasure to sing at the Peace Festival, and if good-will 
can be of avail in being heard in so great a building I shall certainly do my 
utmost to lift up my voice to its greatest power and try (at any rate) to achieve 
the feat. As to terms, I leave them entirely to the Committee, as no feeling 
except the pleasure of joining so great an undertaking can influence any artist. 
I beg of you, Sir, to make my determination known to the Committee, and to 
excuse this poor reply (in words but not in feeling) to so great a compliment 
extended to me. Wishing you the success you all deserve for so immense an 
undertaking, and which the Americian people will certainly appreciate and 
countenance by their presence from all sides of the continent, I remain, respect- 
fully yours, “ EuPHROSYNE PAREPA-Rosa. 
“H. G. Parker, Esq., Secretary of Executive Committee.” 





Srurrearpt.—Shortly before the close of the season a grand opera 
was produced, entitled, Hlsa, The book is by Herr C. Pasqué; the music 
by Herr Felix Hochstatter. In the way of spectacular magnificence, 
Hisa beats anything of Meyerbeer’s out of the field; good judger, 
however, shake their heads about the music. The latter contains two 
or three pretty things, but is certainly not first-rate. 


DSSSNWBVBBVAAVAVAVASUBAPABESAAAAAABAR TEETER ses ses teense 


The Boston Festival. 
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The following is the hymn written for the Boston Peace 
Jubilee by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, and which was to be 
sung in unison, to the music of Keller’s “ American Hymn :”"— 


Angel of Peace, thou hast wandered too long! 
Spread thy white wings to the sunshine of love ! 
Come while our voices are blended in song— 
Fly to our ark like the storm beaten dove! 
Fly to our ark on the wings of the dove— 
Speed o’er the far-sounding billows of song, 
Angel of Peace, thou hast waited too long! 


Brothers we meet, on this altar of thine 
Mingling the gifts we have gathered for thee, 
Sweet with the odours of myrtle and pine, 
Breeze of the prairie and breath of the sea— 
Meadow and mountain, and forest and sea, 
Sweet is the fragrance of myrtle and pine, 
Sweeter the incense we offer to thee, 
Brothers once more round this altar of thine ! 


Angels of Bethlehem, answer the strain ! 
Hark! a new birth-song is filling the sky! 
Loud as the storm-wind that tumbles the main 
Bid the full breath of the organ reply,— 
Let the loud tempest of voices reply,— 
Roll its long surge like the earth-shaking main! 
Swell the vast song till it mounts to the sky !— 
Angels of Bethlehem, echo the strain! 
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MR. CHARLES HALLE’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


R. CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce 
that his LAST PIANOFORTE RECITAL will take place on FRIDAY, 
JUNE 25. To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 

The success which attended the performance last season of the whole of Beethoven's 
miscellaneous compositions for pianoforte alone, together with the whole of the 
published compositions for the same instrument by Schubert, the majority of which 
were until then entirely unknown to the general public, encourages Mr, Hallé in the 
belief that a repetition of the same will meet with general acceptance, and that 
increased familiarity with these works will enhance the appreciation of their mani- 
fold beauties. Descriptions, analytical and historical, of the various pieces will, as 
usual, form part of the programmes. 


JProgramme of the Cighth Recital (June 2th). 
RTI, 


P 
Five Cuaracteristic Pieces (Posth.) .. Schubert. 
Stcmrana, “Ognipena” - .. ..  .. .. Pergolesi. 
Moments Musicavx, Op. 94, Nos. 1 and 2.. . Schubert, 
Rondo a Capgiccio, in G, Op. 129 .. - . Beethoven, 
PART II, 
Last Graxp Sonata, No, 11, in B flat (Posth.) .. .. Schubert, 
Soncs {i Auf dem See” a we as ; .. Schubert. 
“Es weiss und rath es doch Keiner ” . ddendelssohn. 
Impromptu, in G, Op. 90, No.3 oa a i as ve .. Schubert, 
Cavigrstvck, in E flat minor (Posth.)—(repeated by desire) . Schubert. 


VocaListT sid es Motte. ANNA REGAN. 
Sofa Stalls, 10s, 6d. Balcony, 7s. Unreserved Seats, 3s. 


Tickets may be obtained at Cuaprer. & Co.’s,50, New Bond Street; OLLivier & 
Ce.’s, Old Bond Street; and at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Spainx.—Compare the masters before him—Cimarosa, Paisiello (both 
prolific—Cimarosa especially)—could either have written the finale to 
the Barbiere, Otello, Donna del Lago, Gazza Ladra, Siege de Corinth, 
Moise, or one single piecé of Guillaume Tell? No! Could Cherubini 
himself have done the like? No! The masters before Cimarosa 
were rhythmless (Palestrina, &c.). Rossini made dramatic music for 
Italy. What he did from 18— to 18— equals what Cimarosa did in 
quantity and surpasses it very far in quality. Compare Cimarosa’s best 
comic (J7 Matrimonio Segreto), or best tragic (Gl’ Orazi ed I Curiazii), 
with the Barbiere or Otello. To go farther—to go to Semiramide, which 
in the modern fluid Italian school (sprung from Ricciardi) is a 
macrocosm—to go to the Siege de Corinthe, Moise, and Guillaume 
Tell!!! Even the Conte Ory, Cenerentola, &c. Hérold—pooh! pooh! 
—over estimated. Rossini founded a school out of the Barbiere, Vene- 
rentola, &c. Even L’&lisir and Don Pasquale * * * Out of Otello 
(the « Willow ” air), the model of Bellini’s pure and Donizetti's arti- 
ficial sentiment; out of “Di piacer,” the Bellini and Donizetti—aria 
and cabaletta. His overtures none of them could equal. Auber even (in 
Fra Diavolo) imitated him—but speedily became the French composer, 
and first and most natural of French composers. 











NOTICE. 

The Musica Worxp will henceforth be published on Fripay, in 
time for the evening mails. Country subscribers will therefore 
receive their copies on Saturday morning. In consequence of this 
change, it is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent 
not later than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion 
in the current number. 








Lo ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcaL WoRLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 19, 1869. 


“ FINIS CORONAT OPUS.” 

* HAT end and what work ?” queries the reader. To whom 

we answer—the end of Madame Arabella Goddard’s this 
year’s recitals and the work of introducing to the public a series of 
novelties unexampled in the history of concert-giving. But before 
showing how this end crownsthis work, wewould “ magnify” both, in 
the apostolic sense of insisting upon theirmerits. Madame Goddard’s 
recitals have been, in some respects, the event of the season—more, 
in fact, an ideal event. There has been nothing about them 














of popularity-hunting, still‘ less of money-making ; both objects, 
legitimate enough in their way, having been ignored for 








the higher and nobler interests of art. We expect very little of 
this, and get no more than we expect—that little coming to us we 
naturally make much of it See what it has given us through 
the medium of our gifted English pianist. The public have heard 
more of novelty at Madame Goddard’s three recitals than at all the 
other concerts of the season puttogether. Strangenames and strange 
works—names and works such as should not be hidden—have come 
out into the light of day, and once again challenged the notice 
of observant men. Sonatas by Dussek, Steibelt, and Clementi; 
fugues by Albretchsberger, Eberlin, and Scarlatti, the studies of 
half-a-dozen composers of genius, and the fugitive pieces of many 
others,—all have been resurrectionized by the research and in- 
dustry of Madame Goddard. Those whose good opinion is most 
worth haying will honour her for putting her great talents to 
such noble use; nay, they have so honoured her by making the 
audience on each occasion a congress of art-notables as unique 
as the occasion itself. 

We say emphatically that Madame Goddard’s latest achievement 
is also her most noteworthy, She has done good things before— 
rescued talent from unobserved obscurity, and ‘gems of purest ray 
serene” from unmerited oblivion ; but never has she equalled the self- 
imposed task just triumphantly accomplished. Few will estimate 
it at its real worth, or comprehend the pains involved. There it is, 
nevertheless ; a monumental achievement, by which she will be re- 
membered in after years, when, perhaps, another generation will 
have “entered into her labours,” enjoying the easy path her energy 
has pioneered. We speak warmly on this topic, that we may not 
despise ourselves. The Englishwoman, and the genuine artist, who 
has done so much may well command the admiration of English 
musical journalism. 

Such has been Madame Goddard’s work; of its end, on Thursday 
afternoon, we shall speak more particularly another time. Enough 
for the present that through it the work was crowned—crowned by 
a matchless programme, matchless playing, and the unanimous ap- 
plause of a great and critical assembly. Thus has devotion to art 
rather than to self brought its reward. Pointing to the task 
Madame Goddard has achieved, and its result, the monitor thus 
adjures all whom it may concern :—‘' Aude” sapere: incipe. 

—o— T. E. 
TOUCHING A RECITAL. 
(From “ Punch.”) 

Dear Puncu,—I was a solicitor once. But, becoming conscien- 
tious, I of course renounced that calling. 

I remember that when I made Deeds, I had to put in Recitals. 
They were of no use, but awfully easy and splendidly profitable. 
I need not explain what they were, except that they were verbiage. 
Justifiable, however, because I was inadequately paid for what 
really demanded skill, and was useful. 

The other day I went to listen to a Recital at the St. James’s 
Hall. It was not in the least like mine. It was made by Madame 
Arabella Goddard, to whose name you rhymed— 

“Her with admiration all the critical squad heard.” 

It was not easy at all, except to listen to it, for it was music of 
the highest class. I hope it was profitable—certainly there was a 
first-rate audience. The lady’s playing is one of those things 
which you can’t puff, for you can’t praise it enough. It is per se. 
I wish you ma go and hear the next—there is only one more. 
Mr. Benedict sits near her all the time, which I should say was 
taking an unfair advantage (for I don’t believe he pays for his 
seat), only that everybody can hear every note as well as Mr. 
Benedict can. Also he accompanies a very nice young lady, Miss 
Edmonds, who sings charmingly. Upon my word, I wish you'd 
go and hear a Recital. You'd thank me for sending you.—Ever 
yours, Carbuvs BENEDICTUS. 


Amona@ those expected to be present at the first performance of 
Hamlet (or Amleto), to-night, are M. Heugel, publisher, and M. Ambroise 
Thomas, composer, of the opera. 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Mapame Tuerese Levpoip gave a soirée musicale, on Saturday even- 
ing, June 5th, which was fashionably attended. The bénéficiaire played 
Schubert’s Impromptu in B flat, a Rhapsodie by Henselt, Heller's 
Tarantelle in A flat, and, with the composer, Oberthtr’s Duo for harp 
and pianoforte, from Les Huguenots, in all of which she proved herself 
an artist of ability. Miss Goodall and Miss Tourrier (pupils of Madame 
Leupold) gave some classical songs with effect. Mr. Edmond Lloyd, 
a young tenor, sang, with much feeling, Benedict’s “ Kily Mavour- 
neen,” and an air from Masaniello. Mr, A. Collard played Nicholson’s 
flute fantasia from Der Freischiitz with brilliancy. Mdlles, Liebhart, 
Gdtze, Ogle, the Swedish Quartet Union, Herren Angyalfi and Ober- 
thur, executed several solos, &c., with more or less acceptance. We 
had nearly forgot to mention two charming trios by Mr. Benedict, 
“The Warblers of the Forest” and “Sweet Repose,” which were 
delightfully sung by Madame Leupold’s pupils. Mr. Benedict and 
Signor L. Fumagalli accompanied. 


Surrey.—Mrs. Allen gave an evening concert at the Oatlands Park 
Hotel, on Wednesday. The concert opened with “'The Peasant’s 
Morning Song,” sung by Miss Abbott and Messrs, Stanton and Newton. 
Madame Gilardoni gave “‘ Good-night, sweet Mother,” and joined the 
above artists and Mr. Langman in J. G. Callcott’s new part-song, ‘‘ True 
“Love's Voice.” Mr. Stanley Betjemann sang, with much feeling, 
“Sunshine o’er my Soul,” and Balfe’s “ T’ami piu.” Mr. Masterman 
and Mrs. Allen played Bochsa’s “ L’ltalie,” and Miss Bessie Emmett sang 
“Rock me to sleep,” in addition to an Irish song which was encored. 
The Misses Louise Trust, Abbott, Harriet Lee, Allan, Messrs. Stanton, 
Langman, Abbott, Dudley Thomas, &c., also added to the success of 
the concert. Herr Lehmeyer accompanied. 


Mapame Bercer-Lasce.ies anp Mr, Francesco Beraer gave their 
annual concert on Friday, with the “assistance” of a very fashionable 
assemblage. An attractive programme was put forward. Madame 
Berger-Lascelles, whose singing is always listened to with admiration, 
sang Mozart’s ‘Quando miro quel bel ciglio,” Mercadante’s « Or la 
sull’ onda,” a new song, ‘‘ Golden Dreams,” by her husband, and joined 
Mdlle. Ricci in two duets, “ Amor timide” and “ Di pace a noi bell 
iride,” gaining, in each case, mach applause. Mr. Francesco Berger 
appeared to advantage both as composer and pianist. He played solos 
by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Heller, and Schumann, and two composi- 
tions of his own, “ Je réve & toi” and “ Dancing Blossom,” in all giving 
much satisfaction. Mdlle. Ricci sang a waltz aria from her father’s new 
opera, Une Folie 4 Rome, which was received with favour by the 
audience. Miss Clara Doria gave, with real artistic feeling, Mr. F. 
Berger's new song, “ The Syren,” and also, with her sister (first time 
in public), a new duet, “ Blossoming ‘Time,” which bids fair to become 
popular. The latter was sung in capital style. Mr, Vernon Rigby gave 
“ Sunshine o’er my Soul” (encored) and “ Adelaide.” Herr Wallen- 
reiter also took part, Madame Norman-Neruda played a brilliant solo 
by Vieuxtemps, and Miss Katherine Poyntz sang Bishop’s ‘Bid me 
discourse,” besides joining in some concerted pieces. Mr. Benedict, 
Walter Bache, and Signor Li Calsi, were at the pianoforte. 


Miss Ciinron F'ynes gave her morning concert at the Hanover 
Square Rooms on Thursday, and was honoured by a large attendance 
ot her friends and pupils. The concert commenced with Haydn’s trio 
in G major for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, excellently played 
by Miss Clinton Fynes, Madame Norman- Neruda, and Mr, W. H. Ayl- 
ward ; it was received with much favour. The ladies also played the 
“ Kreutzer” sonata with much finish and brilliancy. Miss Fynes’ 
solos were Hummel’s Op. 18, and two pieces by Mendelssohn and 
Weber respectively. She also (in conjunction with Mr. Lazarus) gave, 
for the second time, Reissiger’s Duo concertante (Op. 180) for clarionet 
and pianoforte—a most effective and pleasing work. Madame Norman- 
Neruda chose Vieuxtemps’ “ Variations brillant,” as her solo piece 
and secured for it an encore. Mr. A. Collard gained much ap- 
plause fora flute solo. Miss Edith Wynne gave to perfection the 
— “ Song of Spring,” and also two songs, with clarionet obbdligato 

y Mr. Lazarus, in which both artists were heard to much advantage. 
Mr. Vernon Rigby sung with his accustomed skill, Benedict’s “Nulla 
da te bell’ angelo,” Francesco Berger’s new song, ‘‘ Sunshine o’er my 
Soul,” and (with Miss Edith Wynne) “ Mira la bianca.” A young bari- 
tone, Mr, Harley Vinning, made his first appearance in a German duet 
with Miss Bessie Emmett, and Mr. Frank Romer’s song, ‘‘ The Slave.” 
He gives promise of better things. Miss Bessie Emmett and Miss Jenny 
Pratt sang some popular songs with their usual success. Messrs, G. 
H. Robinson and W. Thomas were accompanists. 


Mapame Norman-Nerupa and M. Vieuxtemps gave a concert on the 
‘‘ Popular” model in St. James’s Hall, last Monday afternoon. The 
attendance was not so large as it might have been, but what was wanting 
in number was made up in distinction, the Princess of Wales being 
present, Beethoven’s trio in G minor (Op. 9, No. 1) headed the 





programme, and was followed by the ‘“ Kreutzer” sonata and Mendels- 
sohn’s quartet in D major (Op. 44, No. 1). In the first-named work 
the concert-givers were assisted by Signor Piatti, and it may be con- 
ceived with what perfection it was rendered. Rarely are three such 
artists brought together, and the treat was, therefore, rare. The 
“ Kreutzer” was played by Madame Norman-Neruda and Mr. Charles 
Hallé. Of the latter it is unneccessary to speak, while as to the lady it 
will suffice to say that she did her work like a great artist and a 
consummate executant. In the quartet, Mr. Zerbini took part, and 
this, too, was without a flaw. The result of the concert was to make 
clear that Madame Neruda can play classical chamber music as well as 
she plays anything else. Mdlle. Regan was the vocalist. 


Mrz. F. H. Cowen’s concert—given in the Hanover Square Rooms on 
Monday, to a large and fashionable audience—was interesting for several 
reasons. It was taken part in by Mdlles. Tietjens, Scalchi, Sinico, the 
sisters Doria, Signor Mongini, Signor Foli, and Mr. Santley—artists 
whose co-operation must of necessity be an attraction. Buta greater— 
to musicians at least—was found in the compositions and performances 
of the young bénéjiciaire himself. Our readers know Mr. Cowen as an 
able pianist and a writer of no mean promise. But even those best 
acquainted with his talent were unprepared for such a manifestation as 
that of Monday. Mr. Cowen first played two pieces—* Twilight 
Reverie” and “ Fairy Flowers”—which showed that he can produce 
drawing-room music of the best. The Sonata Appasionata severely 
tested his executive ability, which, however, stood the test fairly, even 
when unnecessarily severe, as in the finale—taken at enormous speed. 
A MS. quartet for piano, violin, viola, and violoncello was, of course, 
the object of chief interest, ana made a real effect. We cannot now 
discuss this work at length—the opportunity for doing so may present 
itself shortly—but must simply state that it is written in a style free 
from the exaggeration which students usually bring with them out of 
Germany ; that the various movements are full of melodie charm, and of 
effective writing for the several instruments, that the subjects are well 
handled, and that from first to last there are no symptoms of halting or 
of a resort to mere “ windage.” Mr. Cowen’s quartet will add to his 
reputation and, also, increase his responsibility. He who can do so 
much is expected todo very much more. The young composer was 
recalled after (with Messrs. Holmes, Bernhard, and Pezze) playing 
through his work, and received a liberal reward of applause. 


Tue concert organized by M. Jacques Blumenthal for the benefit of 
the Royal Society of Musicians was a brilliant and successful affair. It 
could hardly have been otherwise when supported by artists like those 
named below, patronized by a host of noble ladies, and given on Monday 
ina splendid West-end mansion. The society must have reaped sub- 
stantial benefit from Mr. Blumenthal’s energy, for which, we hope, it 
will have the grace to be grateful. There was so long a programme, 
that only the prominent features can be mentioned here. Mr. Blumen- 
thal himself played his own “Sous les Palmiers” (MS.), “ Tri Stornelli 
Florentini,” a melodic valee, * La Palombella,” and “ Les Ailes,” all of 
which, not Jess than the manner of their rendering, were much admired. 
Madame Monbelli sang ‘“‘ Una voce,” Gounod’s “ Du repos voici ’heure” 
(with Signor Gardoni), “ Connais-tu” (Mignon), and a Spanish song, 
in her usual brilliant style. Madame Trebelli’s “ Di tanti palpiti” was 
excellent, and the same must be said of Madame Dolby’s two songs. 
Signor Bettini and the Swedish Quartet Singers also took part. MM. 
Pinsuti and Ganz accompanied. 

Miss Karuertne Poyntz gave a capital concert on Tuesday last, at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, to a good audience. A very recent acqui- 
sition, Miss Poyntz is, also, one who gives promise of general and 
wide-spread acceptance. She sang, on this occasion, W. 8. Bennett's 
trio, ‘‘The Hawthorn in the Glade” (with Messrs. Cummings and 
Lewis Thomas), Bellini’s ‘“‘ Come per me,” Mozart’s ‘‘ Sull’ aria” (with 
Miss Edith Wynne), Gounod’s ‘“‘ Ave Maria,” and a couple of ballads, 
doing all her work with genuine taste and unquestionable skill. Miss 
Poy ntz was well supported by the artists already named, and others. 
Miss Wynne sang Randegger’s new song, “ Only for one,’ admirably ; 
Mr. Cummings was encored for a not less admirable rendering of 
Hatton’s ‘‘ She was my Boyhood’s Dream,” and Mr. Lewis Thomas made 
a great effect with Donizetti’s “‘ Egli anchora,” and Mendelssohn’s 
“Roamer.” Mdlle. Drasdil, Mr. B. Reeves, M. Motte, and Signor G. 
Regondi also took part in the proceedings. 


Moutz. Bonpy’s concert—Saturday, Hanover Square Rooms—was 
one of much interest. The bénéficiaire herself is known as an able pianist 
of strong and good classical proclivities, and it was, therefore, to be 
expected that pianoforte music of mark would have a prominent place 
in her scheme. So it had, for the concert opened with Beethoven’s 
trio in G major (piano, violin, and violoncello), and included selections 
from Schumann, Schubert, Heller, and Mendelssohn, the last-named 
master contributing his splendid sonata for piano and ’cello, Op. 45. In 
all these works, Mdlle. Bondy not only sustained the reputation she 
enjoys, but materially advanced it in the estimation of a critical audi- 
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ence. The concert-giver was assisted by Mdlle. Liebhart, Miss Wolfe, 
Herr Reichardt, Mr. H. Holmes, and Signor Piatti. These names 
sufficiently show the character and worth of Mdlle. Bondy’s entertain- 
ment. Herr Ganz was accompanist. 


Miss Fanny Hoxianp gave her annual concert at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Monday, and was very successful in gratifying the 
assembled audience. She sang, during the evening, “Softly sighs” 
Saeed Reichardt’s “I long for the Violet of Spring” (encored), 

anz’s ‘ Since Yesterday,” Clay’s ‘She wandered down the Mountain 
side,” and also took part, with Miss Abbott and Mr. Frank Elmore, in 
Balfe’s “ I’m not the Queen.” Rarely has a singer obtained applause 
more hearty than that Miss Holland’s friends showered upon her. 
The concert-giver was ably assisted by Mdlle. Liebhart, Malle. 
Drasdil, Madame Lancia, Mr. G. Perren, Signor Caravoglia, Signor 
Risegari, Mr. F. Chatterton, and others. There were five accompanists, 
and Mendelssohn’s trio in D major (piano, violin, and violoncello) acted 
as lever de rideau. 


Motz. Sepiarzex’s morning concert took place at Willis’s Rooms 
on Monday last. The bénéficiaire, in whose praise we need hardly 
speak, sang Spohr’s “ Bird and the Maiden” (clarionet obbligato, Mr. 
Lazarus), Gounod’s “ Quando a te lieta,” Donizetti’s “Il Segreto,” 
Blangini’s “ Per valli per boschi” (with Mr. G. Perren), and Bene- 
dict’s ‘‘ Rock me to sleep,” in each case earning the warm applause 
of a gratified audience. She was assisted by Miss Hersee (twice 
encored), the sisters Doria (both encored once), Miss Palmer, Herr 
Deck, Mdlle. Schiller (piano), whose playing of the “ Wedding 
March” was encored, and M. Paque, who, in turn, had to repeat 
his own violoncello fantasia. Miss Aguilar and M. Emile Berger 
were accompanists. 


AN evening concert was given at St. Mary’s College, Hanover Park, 
on Thursday week, “ in aid of a distressed widow and her children.” 
A number of excellent and charitably disposed artists assisted, but we 
need only mention the chief features of the performances. ‘These were 
a pianoforte solo by Miss Mina Bourcher—transcription of ‘‘ Non e ver ;” 
Mr. L. Walker’s capital singing of “ Largo al factotum;” Miss Rose 
Hersee’s execution of Benedict’s variations on ‘ La Carnival de Venise,” 
and Miss Abbott’s tasteful rendering of “ Rock me to sleep.” The 
concert, as a whole, seemed to give much satisfaction. 





o-— 


PROVINCIAL. 

Sournampron.—We abridge from the Hampshire Advertiser's notice 
of a concert, given by the Sacred Harmonic Society, the following 
remarks upon “ A Musical Setting of the 70th Psalm,” by Mr. A. 
Rowland :— 


“The ‘work’ commences with an overture in C minor, an 
excellent piece of instrumentation; the jinale, brilliant, effective, and 
worked up in a musicianly style. The first chorus, ‘ Haste thee, 
O God, to deliver me,’ is broad choral writing (key C minor), and after 
the opening subject has been well worked up, goes into a bold and 
well written ‘Canon in the octave.’ This works back into the 
original theme, and, with a short stretto, closes a chorus, grand in 
conception, and well wrought out. The tenor air, ‘Let them be 
ashamed’ (key of E flat), is a melody full of calm repose. The air 
is plaintive and the accompaniments rick. The unaccompanied 
quartet that follows (in G minor), ‘ Let them, for their reward,’ one 
of the gems of the work, and if good four-part writing be any 
proof of musicianly qualities, Mr. Rowland possesses them to a great 
extent, for the modulations are always smooth, the construction ex- 
cellent, and the harmonies beautiful. ‘The next air, for bass, ‘ And 
let all those that seek Thee,’ is a spirited melody, has some pretty 
light accompaniments, and but one fault, viz., it is too short. In 
point of dune, and also orchestration, we must give the palm to the 
air for soprano that now follows, ‘And let all such as delight in 
Thy salvation,’ written in G major. The melody is most graceful 
and of a very sacred character. The next air, for contralto, ‘ But 
as for me I am poor and in misery,’ is full of pathos and fee!‘ng, 
and the second movement (presto agitato), in F minor, intensely 
dramatic. The last chorus, No. 8, ‘Thou art my helper and Re- 
deemer,’ is treated as a fugue, in four parts, It is long, but 
thoroughly wrought out and masterly. It brings to an end a work 
that adds to its composer’s fame.” 








SrockHotm.—Lecocqu’s opera, Fleur de Thé, has been translated into 
Swedish, and will shortly be produced at the Summer Theatre. 

Lecco.—Signor Petrella is composing a new opera, entitled J pro- 
messi Sposi, expressly for the theatre here. ‘The libretto, founded 
upon Manzoni’s celebrated novel, is written by Signor Ghislanzoni, 





BIG MUSIC IN AMERICA. 
Tue Peace Jusitee ar Bosron—Music, ParriorisM, AND ANVILS. 
Boston, June 4, 1869. 

The most musical city of the New World is again about to proclaim 
its pre-eminence in this line. Boston tact and enterprise have organized 
a festival which in immensity will be without a parallel. 

There is a very strong element of humbug in the plan. It glorifies 
the projector, Mr. Gilmore, a Boston brass band leader, and it is an 
excellent advertisement for our well-known music publishing house of 
Oliver Ditson & Son. The engagement of one hundred firemen to 
clang on as many anvils during the singing of Verdi’s “Anvil Chorus” 
cannot be termed very high art, unless, indeed, it may be called in 
slang phrase, “ high old art.” The firing of artillery and the pealing 
of bells suggest Jullien and the concert gardens; yet, after deducting 
all these absurdities, there will be a residuum of real music, that will be 
well worth listening to, while the immense scale on which it is to be 
produced will settle the point whether such great bodies of voices are 
really any more effective than smaller ones. 

By the time this letter is seen in print, the Festival will probably be 
over. According to the present arrangement, it will begin on the after- 
noon of the 15th of June with an address by the Mayor of the city. 
The first piece of music will be Luther's chorale, “ Kin feste burg,” sung 
to English words by the full chorus. Six hundred performers will then 
play Wagner’s Zannhduser overture, The ‘“ Gloria” from Mozart’s 
12th Mass, will be followed by Gounod’s ‘“‘ Ave Maria,” sung by 
Parepa, with two hundred violinists to play the obbligato intended for 
one, and the first part of the day’s programme will conclude with the 
“ Star-spangled Banner,” with an additional bit of doggerel verse in 
this stanza :— 

“Not as North or as South in the future we'll stand, 
But as brothers united throughout this broad land ; 
And the Star-spangled Banner for ever shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 


This hymn will, in the words of the programme, be “sung by the full 
chorus, with grand orchestra, organ, military band, drum corps, chim- 
ing of bells, and artillery accompaniment.” The second part will include 
a “ Hymn of Peace,” written by Oliver Wendell Holmes to music by 
Keller; the Zeld overture, by 500 hundred performers; the “ Inflam- 
matus,” sung by Parepa; Meyerbeer’s Coronation March, by 1,000 
performers; and the national air of “God save the Queen,” to the 
words, so familiar in America:— 
“My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing,” &e. 


Again the discursive programme comes into service, and informs me 
that this “will be sung by the entire chorus, accompanied by the 
grand orchestra of 500, military band of 500, great organ, full drum 
corps, chiming of bells, infantry firing, and cannon pealing in the 
distance in exact time with the music, the audience joining in the 
last verse.” 

On Wednesday, June 16th, the programme, opening with Nicolai’s 
Festival overture, will include choruses from Handel and Haydn; Schu- 
bert’s Symphony in C major; and vocal solos by Parepa and 
Adelaide Phillips. On Thursday the 17th, the programme will be 
unusually long, varied, and humbuggy. In the Fra Diavolo over- 
ture fifty trumpeters will perform the part usually played by one, 
and the Zrovatore Anvil Chorus “ will be brought out with grand 
chorus, full band of 1,000, 100 anvils, several drum corps, artillery, 
bells, &c. The anvil part will be performed by 100 members of the 
Boston Fire Department.” A march, composed for the occasion, and 
another march, by Bilse, will be performed by the 1,000 performers. 
The “Star-spangled Banner” will be repeated, Parepa singing the 
solos. A triumphal overture, by C. C. Converse, on American airs, 
and the Stradella overture by 500 performers, a chorus from Rossini, 
the “ Old Hundredth” Psalm, and—of all things in the world—* The 
Harp that once through T'ara’s Halls,” “arranged for full chorus, 
grand orchestra, military bard, and organ,” will be included in the 
programme of this day. 

For Friday, the 18th, a short list of mass and oratorio selections 
from Mendelssohn, Handel, Haydn, Rossini, and Mozart, is selected. 
Miss Phillips will sing ‘‘ Lascia ch’io pianga,” and the day will close 
with the “ Hallelujah Chorus.” On Saturday, the 19th, the children 
of the public schools will give a concert in the Coliseum, with full 
orchestral accompaniment. 

This will officially close the Festival; but a series of elaborate con- 
certs will at once be begun in the Coliseum building, to be continued 
as long as pecuniarily successful. ‘The music to be sung at the Festival 
is already published by Ditson & Co., with every alternate page devoted 
to advertisements of stoves, hats, patent medicines, pianofortes, and 
hotels. All this gives a speculative tinge to the whole affair, which is 
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not artistically agreeable. The official notices of the Festival close 
with this bit of bombast :— 
“The scale upon which it is proposed to carry out this Festival will repre- 
sent, in its 
MAGNITUDE AND SPLENDOUR, 
the greatest cause for National rejoicing that the American people have ever 
been called upon to celebrate, 


THE RESTORATION OF PEACE AND UNION THROUGHOUT 
THE LAND. 
It will bring together in fraternal greeting the leading men of the nation 
and people from all parts of the land, and aside from its significance as the first 


GRAND NATIONAL RE-UNION, 
since the close of the war, it will be the 
GREATEST FEAST OF SUBLIME AND INSPIRING HARMONY 
that has ever been heard in any part of the world.” 


It is urged on behalf of the management of the Festival that the 
expenses will be so prodigious that it is necessary to appeal to the 
tastes of the multitude by means of anvils and similar devices, other- 
wise the affair would swamp everybody concerned in seas of debt. 

TROVATOR. 


a 


PROGRESS OF MUSIC IN AMERICA. 


Americans are often laughed at by people of the Old World for what the 
scoffers are pleased to term their spirit of bombast and braggadocia. There 
is, undoubtedly, some ground for this ridicule, yet, by no means, to the extent 
that is generally imagined by our transatlantic brethren. The fact is that 
the resources of the country are so immense that a simple statement, the 
straightforward recital of a statistical catalogue of them must sound to all 
uninformed European like the rankest kind of boasting. This has been 
proved by an actual occurrence. When the subject was under discussion in 
Congress as to what part the United States should take in the Paris Exposi- 
tion, the Hon. N. P. Banks made a speech which was jeered at in Europe as 
an admirable specimen of American gasconade. Yet it was scarcely more 
than a simple inventory—a schedule of present resources with an inevitable 
deduction of future results. 

In treating of the condition of music in this country we wish to avoid an 
undue self-congratulations, yet it is impossible to take any view of the subject 
that is not full of encouragement. The progress it has made during the past 
twenty-five years is truly marvellous. In considering the question, it should 
be remembered what serious hindrances have always existed. Here was a 
mere handful of people thrown upon this immense continent with no alterna- 
tive but to subdue it—to tame its wildness and bring its rngged powers into 
subjection. What a school was this for the development of utilitarianism! 
How inevitable it would seem that a nation so trained must be only stern and 
practical and entirely wanting in the genial sympathy from which such an art 
as music must spring. Yet it has not proved so. It is true that for several 
generations, while the struggle was one of life or death, there was little musi- 
cal progress, if any. But as soon as that question was decided; when the 
earth began to yield her increase, when the mountains began to pour forth 
their wealth, and the rivers were taught to do man’s work, then the innate 
love of music was not long in developing itself. From that time to the pre- 
sent, the rapidity of the development has been almost beyond belief. The 
number of musical instruments now in general use is as good an indication as 
any, perhaps, of the growth of popular taste. Twenty-five years ago a piano- 
forte was a kind of a lion in any community, and the family that was 
fortunate enough to possess one enjoyed a decided social distinction by reason 
of the fact. ‘The cabinet organ was an element of civilization and refinement 
that was not even dreamt of. A quarter of a century has passed, and what a 
contrast! So far from being a 1are thing to find a musical instrument in a 
house, it is expected, as a matter of course, that every family shall own either 
a pianoforte or a cabinet organ. 

In the character of the music heard in the different households in the land, 
the change is also very wonderful. Who cannot remember when the ‘ Java 
March” and “ Wrecker’s Daughter” were stock pieces in nearly every young 
lady’s répertoire. And who can remember ever hearing any of those same 
young ladies sing a German song? Now, it is safe to say that Abt, Kucken, 
and the other popular song-writers of Germany are nearly, if not quite, as 
well known in this country as in their own. 

And so we might go through every department of music and everywhere 
find the same marvellous progress. It is right to take encouragement from 
these facts. It is pleasant to know that the musical element has such a 
prominent place in the American character. To our mind there is no one 
future thing more certain than that this is destined to be the most musical 
nation in the world. For some reason the American mind seems especially 
adapted to this art. There is still a good deal of rubbish to be cleared away, 
but the purifying process is going on far more rapidly than could reasonably 
be expected, and we look forward cheerfully with the full assurance of a bright 
future.—New York Musical Gazette. 





WHY IS FENELLA DUMB? 


This is what no one ever knew yet, and what, it is more than pro- 
bable, no one ever will know. Of course, we are speaking of Fenella in 
La Muette de Portici (The Dumb Girl of Portici). 

Since opera was first invented, people have often wanted to know 
why composers did not apply for their librettos to the best poets of theis 
respective periods. The reason is that verses intended to be sung are 
subjected to very different conditions from verses intended to be read 
or recited ; music requires only sentiments, and scarcely any imagery ; 
music has a horror of fine, long periods, learned inversions, glowing 
descriptions, and ingenious touches ; in a word, music is itself poetry, 
and does not care for that which is ready made to its hand. 

Consequently, Lulli continued to work with Quinault rather than 
with Racine; Rameau, with Pellegrin and Roy, rather than with 
Voltaire and Jean-Baptiste Rousseau ; Gluck, with Moline and Guillard, 
rather than with Lebrun; Spontini, with Jouy, rather than with 
Delille; and Auber, Meyerbeer, and Halévy, with Scribe, rather than 
with Lamartine and Victor Hugo. 

It is not sufficient to know what to put in an opera; the most diffi- 
cult and most essential task is, perhaps, to know what ought to be 
omitted. Scribe is one of the best writers in this respect, as in many 
others, but even he had to go through a special course of education as 
a librettist. The following anecdote in connection with this circum- 
stance may interest the reader. 

The libretto of La Muette (Masaniello) had just been completed by 
Scribe and Germain Delavigne. Walter Scott’s character of Fenella 
had so captivated them that they resolved on taking it as that of their 
heroine. It was by no means a slight piece of boldness to makea 
dumb girl the principal personage—the “ protagonista,” as foreign 
writers like to say—of an opera; but, besides this, it was necessary— 
s0, at least, the two authors thought—to explain to the public why 
Fenella does not speak. Sganarelle explains to Seigneur Géronte why 
his daughter is dumb; M. Scribe and Delavigne could not do less 
than Sganarelle, so they took all the pains in the world to relate very 
poetically the tragic adventure, in consequence of which poor Fenella 
lost her speech. The narative, which was written with especial care, 
contained no less than some thirty verses, but the authors were 
delighted at having been so laconic. 

The composer, however, M. Auber, was not quite so overjoyed with 
their masterpiece of narration; he said it was too long, and did not 
know how to dish it up. ‘It will not do to sing” he observed. “It 
is not at all fitted for music. Be kind enough to cut it down bya 
half; I will then answer for the remainder,” 

The two authors set about their task again; they used the pruning 
knife so successfully, thatthere wereonly adozenlines left. The composer 
sat down to his piano, and tried to place notes under the twelve lines. 
But he found the tale still too long. The authors shortened it even 
more; still too long! In a word, they ended by leaving only two lines, 
which are not the best in the work, and which explain nothing.—The 
first act of Za Muette opens, as we all know, with a dialogue between 
Alphonse, the noble seducer of Fenella, and Lorenzo, his confident. 
Lorenzo asks the Prince what interest he can feel for a fisherman's 
daughter, on the day of his nuptials with the charming Elvire, and the 
Prince answers by avowing his crime, which is all the greater because 
Fenella was more easy to deceive than another. ‘“ What do I hear ?” 
exclaims Lorenzo. ‘To this Alphonse instantly replies : 


“ La parole & ses lévres ravie, 
Par un horrible evénement, 
La livrait sans défense & l'infidéle amant 
Dont l’abandon empoisonne sa vie.” 


A narrative of thirty lines cut down to a mere simple phrase! Fenella 
is dumb. How did she become so? “ By a horrible event.” Guess 
what that event was! But no one has ever attempted to take the 
trouble of doing so! what fine verses lost! what unheard-of poetical 
inspiration summed up and disposed of in a single phrase: “ By a 
horrible event.” The composer was quite content, but the authors 
always regretted that they had not been able to explain to the public 
why poor Fenella is dumb—at least so says our amusing contemporary, 
Le Guide Musical of Brussels, 








CartsruHE.—Herr Eduard Devrient is rather seriously ill. 

Mixay.—A new three-act opera, Goretta, has been successfully pro- 
duced at the old Teatro Re. The music, which gives considerable 
promise of future excellence in its composer, is from the pen of Signor 
Luigi Sangermano, an exceedingly young man.—A new humorous, 
artistic, and literary journal is announced to appear some time in the 
course of the present month. It will be called the Caffe Martini, and 
conducted by a society of writers perfectly independent of managers 
or artists ; at least, so the public are informed. As the Spaniards say : 
Al freir de los huevos, se verra, 
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WAIFS. 
Madame Singer, a daughter of Lablache, has just died, aged 40. 
Maile. Vitali is singing at Prague with much (reported) success. 


m M. Guedeonoff, director of the Russian Imperial Theatres, is now in 
aris. 


Hamlet and Romeo are about to be produced at Prague in the Czech 
language. 

Wagner’s Maitres Chanteurs is to be reproduced at Dresden, on 
July Ist. 


M. Balakireff, who succeeded Herr Rubinstein at St. Petersburgh 
has vacated his post. 


Catgut was to be well represented at the Boston Jubilee, 440 fiddles 
having been ordered. 


Herr Ferdinand Hiller has been invited to compose a work for the 
next Birmingham Festiva). 


A piece in which one of the actresses appears mounted on a velocipede 
is the latest sensation at Vienna. : 


Ferdinand Hiller, in compliance with a generally expressed wish 
has decided not to leave Cologne. 


The place left vacant by Signor Marchesi, at Cologne, has been filled 
by the appointment of M. Lindhuld. 


A society has been formed to establish French opera in Barcelona. 
Performances will commence October Ist. 


Mdlle. Carlotta Patti is definitely engaged for a grand tour in 
America. She leaves Europe in October. 


The Welsh National Eisteddfod promises to take the triple harp 
under its protection. Mauch is to be done for it at Brecon next year. 


The Folies Dramatiques (Paris), with its Petit Faust, took during 
the month of May 110,000fr—expenses amounting to about 40,000fr. 


Salvatore Sarmiento, an Italian operatic composer of some St 
20> just died, aged 50. He was director of the Neapolitan Chape 
yal, : 
A new opera, Goretta, by an unknown composer, Luigi Sangermano, 
has just been produced at the Theatro Re, Milan, report says with 
success, 


Mr. C. Warwick Jordar, the organist and director of the choir of 
ye Oc, gana Lewisham, has taken the Degree at Oxford of Bachelor 
of Music. 


Sir Michael Costa has left London for a brief sojourn at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer. He returns in a fortnight to conduct a grand concert at the 
Crystal Palace. 


M. Ambroise Thomas, the composer of J/amlet, Mignon, &c., has 
arrived in London to witness the representation of the former opera at 
the Royal Italian Opera. 


Messrs. Hutchings and Romer have announced a new edition of J. 
Sebastian Bach’s Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues, edited by Mr. 
Cipriani Potter, and Mr. John F. Barnett. 


Signor Graziani’s engagement with the Royal Italian Opera having 
come to an end, he has quitted London (to return, let us hope, a better 
singer—but not, let us hope, a worse actor). 


“M. Bottero”—says L’EHurope Artiste—“ has obtained a veritable 
triumph in Don Bucefalo, not only being applauded as an excellent 
singer, but as a pianist and violinist.” So history is made! 


As one result of the recent discussion upon the Welsh triple harp, 
the Prince of Wales has appointed Thomas Gruffyd, the harper in 
ordinary to Lady Llanover, harper extraordinary to his Royal Highness. 


It is said that Mdlle. Gabrielle de la Périne will, on the let of July, 
bid adieu to her gilded kiosque—around which lords of the creation 
love to congregate—and make her bow on the stage of the Opéra- 
Comique. 


Signor Gustave Garcia is to be the baritone at the Royal Standard 
Theatre, during the engagement of Mr. Sims Reeves next month, 
The season is to commence with Guy Mannering, Signor Garcia under- 
taking the part of Gabriel. 


The death is announced of Mr. Drinkwater Meadows, comedian, who 
belonged for many years to the Covent Garden Company, in association 
with William Farren, Liston, Harley, Faucit, Blanchard, &c. Mr. 
Meadows in later years fulfilled engagements at the Princess’s (under 
Mr. Charles Kean’s management), and elsewhere. He was in his 75th 
year. 


Rome seems to be losing its taste for music. ‘The concerts held some 








time since at the Capitol were a complete failure, and Mose in Egitto 
was hissed at the Argentina. That theatre, however, was to produce a 
new opera, by a Roman lady, Mdlle. Senaki, governess to the children 
of Prince Torlonia, which was expected to prove a success. The censor 
had compelled M. d’Ormsville, author of the libretto, to change one of 
the a from the Italian camp at Solferino to the French camp in 
the Crimea. 


The various portions of the Rossini Memorial Mass have been thus 
allotted :—To Buzzola the “ Requiem mternum” (G minor); to Bazzini 
the “Dies ire” (C minor); to Pedrotti the ‘Tuba mirum” (E flat 
major); to Cagnoni the “ Quid sum miser” (A flat major); to Ricci the 
‘* Recordare” (F major); to Nina the “Ingemisca” (A minor); to 
Boucheron the ‘‘ Confutatis” (D major); to Coccia the “ Lachrymosa” 
(G major and C minor); to Gaspari the “‘ Domine Jesu” (C major); to 
Platania the “ Sanctus” (D flat major); to Petrella the “ Agnus Dei” 
(F major); to Mabellina the “ Lux eterna” (A flat major); and to 
Verdi the “ Libera me” (C minor). The mass is limited to an hour 
and a half, and the composers may employ the fullest orchestral means. 
All the morceaux must be sent in by September 15th. 


In a notice of the recent production of La Grande Duchesse at the St. 
James’s Theatre, the admirable dramatic critic of the Times speaks as 
below :— 

‘However opinions may differ as to the merits of M. Offenbach’s music, 
there is no doubt that ‘ Offenbachism’ is one of the ‘rages’ of the day, 
especially, but by no means exclusively, among the more fashionable classes. 
The series of French plays, all more or less interesting, produced by M. 
Raphael Félix at the St. James’s Theatre, failed to attract a series of 
remunerative audiences. On Monday the operatic season began with La 
Grande Duchesse, the house was crammed to the ceiling, and Mdlle. Schneider, 
entering whip in hand, was received like a popular conqueror. M. Dupuis. 
who was the original Fritz in Paris, sustains the character here, and is regarded 
with a real admiration by the public, equal to the assumed admiration with 
which he is contemplated by Mdlle. Schneider. Everybody knows what La 
Grande Duchesse is, and how much it is relished. We need only say that it 
is done at the St. James’s Theatre in a style which is evidently considered 
perfect, and that altogether it is supremely good—for those who like it. 


“ The largest brass drum in the world "—says an American paper— 
‘“‘made under the direction of the veteran drummer, Nahum J. 
Baldwin, arrived in this city recently, and through the kindness 
of Barnicoat Engine Company No. 4, it has been stored in their 
house, This instrument is from the establishment of Messrs. Noble 
& Cooley, Grantville Corners, and the heads measure nearly eight 
feet each in diameter, and are made from the hides of two mam- 
moth oxen, which have been exhibited through the country during 
several years past. On each head is the motto, ‘Let us have Peace.’ 
The drum is about three feet through from head to head, and the 
rim is painted red, white, and blue. It was ordered especially for 
the forthcoming National Peace Jubilee, but Mr. Baldwin says that 
possibly he may beat it at the anniversary parade of the Ancient and 
Honourable Artillery Company. He pronounces it perfect in all its 
parts, and the manufacturers state that it is the largest drum in the 
world, and no larger one can be made unless the hides of elephants 
are used for the heads. It is a monster.” 


The following letter from Charles Dickens is published in a recent 
number of the Round Table :— 

* Washington, Feb. 9, 1868.—My dear Sir,—Your reference to my dear 
friend, Washington Irving, renews the vivid impressions reawakened in my 
mind at Baltimore but the other day. I saw his fine face for the last time in 
that city. He came there from New York to pass a day or two with me 
before I went westward, and they were made among the most memorable 
of my life by his delightful fancy and genial humour. Some unknown admirer 
of his books and mine sent to the hotel a most enormous mintjulep wreathed 
with flowers. We sat, one on either side of it, with great solemnity (it filled a 
respectably-sized round table) ; but the solemnity was of very short duration. 
It was quite an enchanted julep, and carried us among innumerable people and 
places that we both knew. The julep held out far into the night, and my 
memory never saw him afterwards otherwise than as bending over it with his 
straw with an attempted air of gravity (after some anecdote involving 
some wonderfully droll and delicate observation of character), and then, as his 
eye caught mine, melting into that captivating laugh of his, which was the 
brightest and best I have ever heard.—Dear Sir, with many thanks, faithfully 
yours, Caries Dickens.—Charles Lanman, Esq., Georgetown, D.C.” 


Rossrnv’s “In Barstere.”—Rossini was not one of those unconscious 
men of genius who are unable to judge the merit of their own works. 
He certainly never expressed too high an opinion of them, and latterly 
used to say that his music had grown old—as if the Barber of Seville 
could grow old. But he knew the Barber to be one of his happiest, , 
as it certainly was one of his most spontaneous, productions; and 
whichever of his works he may have considered the best, he thought 
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the Barber the most likely to endure. “ The third act of Otello,” 
he once said, “ the second act of Guillaume Tell, and the whole of J/ 
Barbiere, will perhaps live :” and there are reasons why, independently 
of its musical worth, the Barber will in all probability still be played 
when the few other operas of Rossini which still keep the stage are no 
longer represented. It is composed on a firm scaffolding, unlike that 
of Guillaume Tell, which very soon broke down, and has never been 
put together again in a durable dramatic form. The libretto has not 
to contend with the impression left by an unapproachable masterpiece 
on the same subject, as in the case of Otello. Finally, the comedy on 
which it is founded is not only a masterpiece in a purely dramatic 
sense, it is moreover essentially a drama for music, and for just such 
music as Rossini loved to write, and wrote to prefection.—Life of 
Rossini by Sutherland Edwards. 


A Weimar correspondent of the New 
writes as follows :— 

‘We have also had a Rubinstein Concert, and as rumour says that he is on 
his way to America, where he hopes to add to his laurels and gain ‘ golden 
opinions,’ perhaps it may not be uninteresting to the music-loving readers, to 
hear what manner of man he is. Certainly one would never take him to be 
the great genius which he is. He is quite short, with a large head, covered 
with an abundance of long, dark hair; has light blue or grey eyes, with a 
vague misty expression, rather flat features and pale complexion, and is quite 
awkward in his manners. Thus looks the man whom the Parisians called a 
second Liszt; indeed some went so far as to say that he was Liszt’s equal. 
There is but one Liszt, and Rubinstein may be his prophet—but his equal— 
never. When the old king abdicates or dies—far distant be the day—it will 
be time enough for the multitude to ery: ‘Le roi est mort! vive le roi! 
then his successor may fill the vacant throne right royally. I hope all in 
America who hear Rubinstein may like him as well as we did. His play- 
ing is wonderful for its force and precision, its delicacy and grace ; he charmed 
us all, and the room was so quiet, that the dropping of a pin might literally 
have been heard. But the most pleasant part was to watch Liszt’s face—he 
sat directly in front of us—whenever his ‘ boy’ played any passage particularly 
well, or in accordance with his master’s ideas, a pleased smile would break 
over his face, resembling rather the fond smile of a proud and happy mother 
than that of a man of the world, and his applause and ‘ bravos’ were hearty 
and frequent.” : 

Correspondents may write what they please, but Republican America, 
to whom both pianists are known by their works, is not likely to swear 
allegiance either to the ‘‘ old king ” or his “ boy.” 


ork Kleine Musik-Zeitung 


Botoena.—A new opera, Matilde d’Inghilterra, will be produced very 
shortly at the Teatro Brunetti. The music is by Signor Zecchini. 

Brestav.—Madlle. Marie Schroder has been giving a series of per- 
formances in this, her native, town. On the day of her departure from 
Paris, she signed a very favourable engagement with M. Pasdeloup, 
the manager of the Théatre Lyrique. It is the intention of that gen- 
tleman to produce Herr R. Wagner’s Lohengrin, during the winter 
season, and it is stipulated, in her engagement, that Mdlle. Schréder 
shall play the part.of Elsa. 

Carro.—It is now definitively decided that there shall be grand 
Italian Opera, under the special patronage of the Viceroy. Signor 
Muzio, of Naples, has been appointed musical director and conductor. 
He is now travelling through Italy, for the purpose of engaging the 
best singers to be had. ‘The services of Mdlle. Vitali, MM. Naudin 
and Baccolini are already secured. The dresses have been ordered 
from the costumiers of the Grand Opera, Paris. An engagement was 
offered to Mdlle. Lucca, who was to have eighty thousand francs, with 
travelling expenses, and apartments in the palace, for twelve 
representations, but she preferred going to St. Petersburgh. 
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‘LEE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Frrrari, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
at the throat, 
AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 


No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it, To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
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JOHN BARNETTS 


SCHOOL FOR THE VOICE 


A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on Singing. 
Dedicated, by Special Permission, to Her Majesty Queen 


Victoria, 





Price 18s. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We have not met for a long time with a Singing School which we have 
perused with more unmixed satisfaction than the present. Its celebrated 
author adds to a naturally strong and carefully educated mind all that glow 
of talented enthusiasm which is so seldom found except in youth. Mr. Bar- 
nett’s School of Singing is what a standard work ought to be—intelligible to 
every one who studies it with due attention, but neither shallow nor flimsy. 
The work is divided into four sections or parts, viz.:,1st, Exercises; 2nd, 
Ornament and Practice; 3rd, Style; and 4th, Vocalizzi; with numerous 
examples. The result is one of the most perfect and practical singing schools 
of the day.”— Weekly Express. 


‘“‘Mr. John Barnett has many years enjoyed so high a reputation in the 
musical world, that any work of a scientific character from so gifted a pen 
cannot fail to possess a more than ordinary claim to the attention of all inte- 
rested in musical progress on its true basis. His School of Singing has long 
become a standard elementary work, both at home and abroad.” —Advertiser, 


“ This School of Singing is, in every respect, creditable to its talented author. 
It is written in a clear and condensed style, together with numerous varieties 
of examples for every description of voice, which cannot fail to render it an 
acceptable book to all those who engage themselves, professional or otherwise, 
in the refined art of singing. We are not acquainted with any treatise on this 
interesting subject more distinct and practical than that now before us.”"— 
Dublin Daily Journal. 


‘« From beginning to end Barnett’s School of Singing is full of information 
of an original and well-defined character, the result of many years’ practical 
experience, the whole of which is conveyed in a clear, simple, and unaffected 
style ; the professor of musie no less than the amateur vocalist will be gratified 
and instructed by an attentive study of this very able treatise.”—Ozford 
Journal. 


“Mr. John Barnett has just given to the world the result of a life’s ex- 
perience, in a treatise that may be considered a complete manual of vocaliza- 
tion. It embraces almost every possible requisite for a vocalist, and furnishes 
rules for the acquirement of style and execution, as well as the formation and 
cultivation of the voice; he completely exhausts the subject, and leaves abso- 
lutely nothing to treat of. Mr. Barnett is not satisfied with merely giving 
progressive studies for the execution of rapid passages, but he tells how to 
master the difficulty. He does not say merely, ‘ Study these,’ but gives a 
method by which they may be obtained. If our space admitted, we would 
willingly give some extracts from the ingenious methods he adopts to enable 
even inflexible voices to conquer technical difficulties. The book should not 
only be in the hands of all amateurs, but we strongly recommend it to all 
those professors of singing who do not publish books of their own. We 
cordially congratulate Mr John Barnett upon having made a great siride 
towards the perfection of the vocal art.”—AMusical World. 
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HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, Vol I., 29 Pieces. 6s., cloth. 

HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, Vol. II., 24 Pieces, 6s., cloth. The Two Vols. bound 
together in boards, 12s. 

JULIUS ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOK, 59 Pieces. 6s., cloth 

HENRY SMART’S ORGAN BOOK, 12 Works. ‘7s. 6d. 

HENRY SMART’S ORGAN STUDENT, Twelve Easy Pieces for the practice 
of the Organ Obbligato. 

HENRY SMART'S FIFTY PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES FOR THE 
ORGAN. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

J. L. HATTON’S ORGAN BOOK, 7 Works. 7s. 6d:, cloth. 

THE HARMONIUM MUSEUM, 100 Sacred and Secular Pieces, 7s. 6d. 

BOOSEY’S NATIONAL GLEE BOOK, 60 Glees. 2s. 6d. 

BISHOP'S TWENTY-SIX GLEES. 3s., cloth. 

THE “CHORALIST.” 96 popular part-songs, 2 vols., 5s. each. 

MENDELSSOHN’S 24 FOUR-PART SONGS. Price 1s. 

THE ENGLISH BALLAD BOOK, 112 Popular Songs and New Ballads. Gilt 

rm edges, 8s. : 

CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONG BOOK, In three vols., 4s, each; or in one 
vol., containing 180 Songs, gilt edges, 12s. 

HUMMEL'S ARRANGEMENTS OF SYMPHONIES, &c. 2s. each. 

1, Beethoven’s Septuor, 8. Beethoven’s Eroica. 
2. Beethoven's Pastoral. 4. Mozart’s Jupiter. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC BOOK, 61 pieces, Two vols. 4s, each; or 
one vol., 8. 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” BEETHOVEN, A new and complete edition of 
Beethoven’s 32 Sonatas, 7s. 6d. 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” MOZART. A new and complete edition of Mozart's 
19 Sonatas, 5s. 

LOGIER’S SYSTEM OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, HARMONY, AND 
PRACTICAL COMPOSITION, 10s. 6d. 

DE BERIOT’S SEVEN AIRS, with all the Variations for violin and piano 
Ss. 6d, 

TWELVE OPERATIC AIRS for violin and piano, 2s, 6d. 

TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR DANCES for violin and piano, 2s, 6d, 

TWENTY ENGLISH, IRISH, AND SCOTCH AIRS for violin and piano. 
2s, 6d, 

TWENTY CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ AIRS for violin and piano, 2s. 6d. 

RODE, BAILLOT, AND KREUTZERS METHOD for the violin. New 
edition. 3s, 6d. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S COMPOSITIONS, 


COX AND BOX. Complete. 12s. 
THE CONTRABANDISTA. 4s. 


SONGS AND BALLADS. 


THE TROUBADOUR. Sung by Mr. Patey. 4s. 

THE SNOW LIES WHITE. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 4s. 

I WISH TO TUNE MY QUIVERING LYRE. Sung by Mr. Santley, 3s, 
0, SWEET AND FAIR! Sung bv Madame Sainton-Dolby. 4s, 

THE MOTHER'S DREAM. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne, 4s, 

GIVE. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. 3s. 

THOU ART LOST TO ME. Sung by Mrs. Hale. 3s, 

SHE IS NOT FAIR TO OUTWARD VIEW. Sung by Mr. Cummings, 4s, 
WILL HE COME? Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. 4s, 

HE WILL RETURN. (Contrabandista.) 3s. 

THE NIGHT WINDS SIGH ALONE. (Do.) 3s. 

FROM ROCK TO ROCK. Comic Song. (Do.) 3s, 


SACRED WORKS. 


REJOICE IN THE LORD. Anthem. 1s, 

I WILL WORSHIP TOWARD THY HOLY TEMPLE. Anthem for 
Festivals. 3s, 

A HYMN OF THE HOME.LAND. 1s. 

SING, 0 HEAVENS. Anthem for Christmas, 3s, 

I SING THE BIRTH WAS BORN TO-NIGHT. Carol. 


PIANOFORTE, 


DAY DREAMS. Six Pieces. 4s. 
THE CONTRABANDISTA. (Airs.) 4s. 
COX AND BOX. (Airs.) 5s. 
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ROSSINI’S 
MESSE SOLENNELLE. 


The English Edition of the above Work is now ready, price 12s, 
Also, the French Edition, printed on fine Paper, with Portrait, 
Autograph Letter, and Facsimile of the First Page of the Score, 
price 25s, 











8. D. 

The COMPLETE WORK, for PianoSolo - - - - - = - 10 9 
The FAVOURITE AIRS, Selected and Arranged for the Pianoforte by 

Franz Nava, in Three Books ae ae cach 5 0 


Rocxstro's GRAND PARAPHRASE, introducing the Gloria, O Salutaris, 

Agnus Dei,and Quoniam, - - - - =- - - ° a 
Rocxstro's DOMINE DEUS, transcribed for the Piano . - s €.¢6 
Other Arrangements for Pianoforle and Harmonium are in the Pres 

The celebrated SANCTUS, from Rossini’s “ Messe Solennelle,” adapted 
to English Words, for the use of Choral Societies, Church Festivals, 
&,, Vocal Score ~ - = - ee ee Se oe or 








TO SINGING CLASSES, CHOIRS, &c. 


CHAPPELLS VOCAL LIBRARY 
PART SONGS, KC. 





°o 


Composed or Arranged by 


1, Dulce Domum, 5.4.7.8. ; ne G. A. Macfarren . . 2d, 
2. Down among the dead men. 8.A.T.B... 9 «. e ” 2d. 
3. The GirlI left behind me. 8.4.73...  .. 0 we” ” 2d, 
4. British Grenadiers, s8.4.1.B. nF da OS, ” 4d, 
5. Long live England's future Queen. 8.4.7.3. . Dr, Rimbault 2d 
6. My task is ended (Song and Chorus). 4.7.B.B. . Balfe 4d 
7, Thus spake, one Summer's day. 8.4.7.8. Abt 2d, 
8. Soldier's Chorus. 1.7.3.3. Gounod 4d. 
9. The Kermesse (Scene from “Paust’ . . 6d. 
10. Up, quit thy Bower, %.4.1.8. Brinley Richards . 2d. 
11. Maidens, never go a-wooing. s.8.7.7.B. G. A. Macfarren . 4d, 
12, Faggot Binders’ Chorus .. ‘ . Gounod xs hh 
13, Sylvan Hours (for six female voices) . Joseph Robinson. 6d. 
14, The Gipsy hen 1 Balfe 4d. 
15. Ave Maria! .. ‘ <i Arcadelt .. 2d. 
16. Hark! the herald Angels ‘sing. “SALT. .. Mendelssohn... 2d, 
17. England yet (Solo and Chorus), s..7.B, .. dules Benedict .. 2d, 
18, The Shepherd's Sabbath-day, 8.4.7.3. . J.L. Hatton 2d, 
19. Thoughts of Childhood, 5.4.7.2, Henry Smart 2d. 
20. Spring’s Return, 8.4.7.3.. ; Henry Smart 2d. 
21. An old Church Song. 8.4.7.8. .. is e ar ” oo 
92. Sabbath Bells, s.a.7.3. .. es Fe ‘%e i 9 2d, 
23, Serenade. 8.4.7.3. ks wa ae © tee had a 4d. 
24, Cold Autumn Wind. §.4.7.8. .. < : ia. 
25. Orpheus with his Lute. s.s,s. Bennett Gilbert .. 4d, 
26. Lullaby. S.A.A. ne - a 
27. This is my own, my Native Land. 8.4.T.Bu.. G. A.Macfarren . 2d. 
28. March of the Men of Harlech, s.4.7.2. Dr, Rimbault 4d. 
29. God save the Queen. SA.T.B, 2. ¥ + ie ” 2d 
80. Rule, Britannia, s.4.7.B... ” 2d 
31. The Retreat, 1.7.2.3. L. de Rille 4d, 
32. Lo! Morn is breaking. 5.3.5. fic wa, 3 Ca . 2d, 
33. We are Spirits. sss... ag Pe ‘fa .. G, A. Macfarren. 4d 
34, Market Chorus (Masanicllo). 3.4.1.3... Auber 4d, 
35, The Prayers (Masaniello). s,.1.B, Aa . 4d 
36. The Water Sprites, s.4.7.n. deb FS is .. Kucken 4d. 
87. Eve's giittting Star. 8.4.73. .. 8 .. 2. 6. gg ne ee 
38. When first the Primrose, s.4.7.2. ” » 45 
39. Oh! Dewdrop bright. 3.4.7.8. .. 2d, 
40. The celebrated Sanctus from Rossini’s “ Messe Solennelle. Py Ad 


Adapted to English words, for Church F estivals, &c. ., 


(To be continued.) 








CHAPPHLIL & CO., 
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METZLER & GO/S PUBLICATION. 
“EXETER | HALL.” 


Magazine of Sacred Music. 


NO. XVIL, VOL. 5, FOR JUNE. 


CONTENTS. 
1, Song, “ For those at Sea” oe - G. B. Allen. 
2. Pianoforte Piece, Mozart’s ‘Ave Verum” Saville Stone. 
3. Hymn of Night. From the Latin, by the 
Rev. Horatius Bonar, D.D. - Henry Smart. 
4. Song, “As with gladness men of old” ... Himmel. 
5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No.16) E. F. Rimbault. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. POST FREE 14 STAMPS. 











NOTICE.—Vols. I., II., III., and IV. of “Exeter Hall” are now ready, 
elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 6d. each. 


KUHE’S 
DRAWING-ROOM STUDIES 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE. 


The uninteresting nature of many of the Exercises and Studies given to Pupils, 
with the view of strengthening their fingers and improving their style, is very often 
the reason of their being disregarded altogether or played in such a dull, spiritless 
way, as to fail entirely in their object. ‘The set of Pieces now issued has been most 
carefully prepared by Mr. Kuhe to obviate this difficulty, and it is hoped will prove 
useful to Masters, as well as attractive to their Pupils. Each subject has been spe. 
cially chosen as the best fitted to the Study which it is intended to illustrate. 


1. Romance from Mehul's “ Joseph,” 
On THe TREMOLANDO. 
2. *"I'were Vain to Tell (celebrated Swiss Air), 
On Repeatep Nores. 
3. Duetto, “ L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
On THE Sracoaro, 
4, Oft in the Stilly Night, 
On THE LeearTo. 


5. Robin Adair, 
On THE SHAKE. 
6. My Lodging is on the Cold Ground, 
On Grace Notes, 


7. The Blue Bells of Scotland, 
On Scaes, 








8. Casta Diva, 
On THE CANTABILE, 


9. The Russian Hymn, 
Os Reversep Posrrtons. 
10. Chorus from “Tl Flauto Magico,” 
On Tutrps, 
11. Ah! che la Morte, 
On ArpPEaalos, 


12. Charlie is my Darling, 
On Ocraves, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 








ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS., 


Illustrated Lists on application. 











METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough St., W. 
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Will be ready for Delivery the day after its first performance at 


THE ROYAL ITALIAN. OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN, 


“HAM LET,” 


GRAND OPERA IN FIVE ACTS, 


COMPOSED BY 


AMBROISE THOMAS. 


SUNG BY 


- MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
MDLLE. SINICO. 
MR. SANTLEY. 


SIGNOR BAGAGIOLO. 
SIGNOR CORSI. 
SIGNOR TAGLIAFICO. 
&c. &c. &e. 








The Opera complete for Voice and Piano, with Italian Words. 
The Songs, Duets, &c., separately. 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS 
BY VAUTHROT, NEUSTEDT, KETTERER, KRUGER, CRAMER, Etc. 


ALSO, 


QUADRILLES, WALTZES, POLKAS, &c. 
BY STRAUSS, ARBAN, METRA, ETTLING, Etc. 








In the Press. 


Serangements for the Pramoforte by Aube, Gang, Brinley Pichards, Goodban, xe, 





LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO.,, 244, REGENT ST. 


Where may be obtained all the Music in Ambroise Thomas's Opera, “ MIGNON.” 
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